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Hlonotutv. Mr. Diell’s health con- 
tinuing feeble, he was advised to take 
a sea voyage for his benefit. He sail- 
ed for Cantonin April, 1839, and from 
thence to New-York. In January 
following he embarked for his return 
to his station. But a short time after 
his arrival sufficed to show him that 
his work there was done. On the 3d 
of Dec., 1840, he again sailed for the 
U. States, but he rapidly declined, and 
at length died at sea Jan. 18th, 1841, at 
the age of thirty two. The following 
testimony concerning him by Capt. 
W.L. Hudson of the U.S. Exploring 
Expedition will show something of 
his character and usefulness in the 


station he had occupied. 

“From all I can gather here, Mr, Diell has 
proved himself a zealous and efficient laborer not 
only on ship board, but in the chapel, uatil com- 
pletely prostrated by disease. I cannot be mistak- 
en as to the judicious course he has pursued 
amongst the various classes of the shore commu- 
nity as well as with those of my own more tran- 
sient and migratory class whose only gatherings 
from the droppings of the sanctuary you well 
know are too much “like angel’s visits few and 
far between.”? Mr. D. has won the confidence and 
affection of all with whom I have made him a sub- 
ject of conversation, and my inquiries in relation to 
this worthy aud truly pious man have been neither 


few nor confined to any particular class. That his 
labors have proved a blessing to many there can 
be no doubt, and that he has continued to perform 
them beyond the period when prudence, a failure 
of strength and the exhaustion of his whole system 
nad admonished him of the consequences, is equal- 
ly true. But animated by the love of God and 
immortal souls he has felt and acted as one who 
was willing to falla martyr in the glorious cause 
of reclaiming the homeless wanderers of the deep ; 
and it may be truly said that he has “‘ fought a good 
fight.” 

Havre. Mr. Sawtell, during his 
visit to this country applied himself 
to the work of raising funds for a 
chapel at this station. His efforts 
were successful, ten thousand dollars 
haying been collected for that pur- 
pose. 

Cronstapt. Mr. Adams pursued 
his labors under the joint direction of 
the British and American Seamen’s 
Friend Societies, with considerable 
success. During the winter when 
navigation in the Baltic is suspended 
he labored in England in raising 
funds. 

Sypnry. This was a new station 
occupied for the first time, the present 
year. A Bethel Union had been form- 
ed there a few years previous, and 
application made by them for aid.— 
Rev. M. T. Apam, who had been a 
missionary of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church at Benares, was appointed 
chaplain, and sailed for his distant 


station in October. 
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Sartor’s Home. Three boarding 
houses were now in operation in New 
York under the auspices of the socie- 
ty, one of them for colored seamen, 
and were accomplishing much for the 
spiritual good of the sailor. 

The property which had been pur- 
chased some years before for the pur- 
pose of erecting a building to be call- 
ed the Sailor’s Home, and to contain 
various offices for the benefit of sea- 
men, being thought unsuitable for the 
object, was sold, and the site of the 
present Home 190 Cherry Street, was 
purchased. A grant of $10,000 was 
made by the State in aid of the 
proposed institution, and arrangements 
were made for the speedy erection of 
the building. 

Rey. Joun Spauipine of Peoria, Ill., 
was appointed Financial Secretary of 
the Society. 

Receipts for the year, $12,292 55. 
Expenditures $8,860 21. 
still unpaid, $1,742 90. 

14rH year.—1841-2, 

Honouviv. Rey. Samuet C. Damon 
of the Andover Theo. Seminary, was 
ordained and commissioned as chap- 
lain at Honolulu, and sailed for that 
port March 10, 1842. 

The joint support of the stations at 
Cronstadt and Sydney was continued, 
and extended also to the Cape of 
Good Hope. The Emperor Nicholas 
gave permission for the erection of a 
place of worship for seamen at Cron- 
stadt; and the corner stone of a chapel 
at Havre was laid. 

Gorrensure and SrockHo~nm.— 
Two pious Swedish Sailors converted 
to Christ in New York were this year 
sent to their native country to labor 
in behalf of seamen. ‘Their names 
were Frederic O. Nelson, and Olof 
Peterson. They were a striking mon- 
ument of the grace of God in their 
own personal experience, and equally 


Bal. of debt © 


so in being raised up to a service of 
eminent usefulness in the cause of the 
Redeemer. They were commissioned 
by the Board to labor under the di- 
rection of Rey. Geo. Scott, of Stock- 
holm. 

Sartor’s Homs. The present year 
is to be remembered for the comple- 
tion of this institution which for so_ 
many years had been in contempla- 
tion. The corner stone was laid Oct. 
14, and the building was finished rea- 
dy for occupancy in the spring follow- 
ing. Capt. Gelston who had kept the 
two boarding houses under the direc- 
tion of the Society, removed to the 
new Home on the Ist May with 220 
boarders. Rev. Henry Chase was 
present and conducted family service 


. on the first morning, and the house 


commenced its career of usefulness 
under the happiest auspices. 
15rH Yrar.—I842-3, 

Honotuxv. Mr. Damon reached his 
destination on the 19th Oct., and en- 
tered on his work with cheering pros- 
pects. Dec. 3d, he reported two sai- 
lors as already rejoicing in hope of sal- 
yation. 

Havre. The chapel for seamen was 
completed and dedicated to divine 
worship Noy. 27. The presence of 
God seemed at once to descend and 
fill the place. Seamen and citizens 
crowded to worship, and the Holy Spi- 
rit accompanied the preaching with 
his converting power. At this time 
Mr. Sawtell received a call to another 
department of labor, and through fear 
that he would leave them, the mem= 
bers of his congregation addressed a 
letter to the Board, an extract of 
which will show the character of this 
work, and the estimation in which he 
was held in that city. 

“But now that the erection of the American 
Church is the occasion of an unhoped for revival, 


such as your country has often witnessed, but 
which hitherto has been unknown in this place ; 
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new that we see not only seamen of all classes, but 
numerous citizens of every rank in society crowd- 
ing to the charch, anxious to hear the word of God 
expounded; now that numbers of Mr, Sawtell’s 
hearers, whose piety had till then laid dormant, 
suddenly awakened, to arise and set to work in 
the Lord’s vineyard with an energy, which can 
only be the gift of the Holy Spirit; when, gentle- 
men, we witness such effects of Mr. §.’s labors 
‘how can we remain silent. ©, that you could but 
see the changes produced in this place by the 
means of the man you have sent hither !” 


This appeal, for the time, was effec- 
tive, and Mr. S. remained at his post. 

Cronstapt. Mr. Adams and _ his 
wife, under the rigors of a Russian cli- 
mate, were compelled to retire fora 
season to the South of England, where 
he continued usefully employed in the 
service of the British and Foreign Sai- 
lor’s Society. 
_ Gorrensure anp StockHorm. The 
two sailor missionaries laboring in 
these ports were greatly blessed. “In 
a single year, one of them is reported 
to have been instrumental in the hope- 
ful conversion of more than a hundred 
souls!” In the cause of temperance, 
and in the distribution of Bibles and 
tracts, they were eminently useful. 
_ Carz Town. Rey. Dr. Adamson, 
President of the S. African College, 
preached to seamen on shipboard, and 
a chapel capable of seating 400 persons 
was erected. In these effortsthe A.S. 
F. Society co-operated with the South 


African Instruction Society, and with 


benevolent individuals resident at the 
Cape. 

Sypney. Mr. Adams continued the 
usual labors of a chaplain at this place. 

A small appropriation was made in 
aid of the seamen’s cause at Amster- 
dam, and appeals for help were receiv- 
ed from Antwerp, Constantinople, Chi- 
na, Lahaina and Havana. 

In the survey of the cause at home 
and abroad, the Board say in their 
Annual Report: “The last has been 
the brightest year that ever shone 


upon the sea. Such results have ap- 
peared as make angels and men glad. 
The attempt to gather them, is like 
drawing ashore the net cast by the 
fishermen disciples on the right side of 
the ship. Even before they are ga- 
thered and the number told, another 
and another ship arrives, freighted 
with new and rich moral treasures 
from the sea. The Holy Spirit has 
descended on the sea and along its 
shores.” 

Receipts $13,072 70. Expenditures 
$10,846 52. 


16TH Yrar.—1843-4. 


This year was one of much interest 
to the seamen’s cause. The work was 
prosecuted at the several stations with 
interest and unusual success. 


Art Havre, Mr. Sawtell resigned his 
post, and returned for a season to this 
country. His place was supplied by 
Rey. E. E. Adams, who had now re- 
covered from the effects of the climate 
at the North, and who was received 
with favor at this important port. 

GOTTENBURG AND STOCKHOLM were 
still signalized for the remarkable dis- 
plays of divine grace in connection 
with the labors of Nelson and Peter- 
son’ Says the Annual Report :— 


“ Whole districts of country have become tem- 
perate through his (Nelson’s) instrumentality ; and 
the numerous Temperance Societies formed, num: 
ber from 50 to 500 members each. 

During the seasor. when there are few sailors in 
port, we have seen him making a three mouth’s 
tour into the interior, traveling 533 English miles, 
mostly on foot through forests and mountains, snow 
and ice, He assumes not the title or office of a 
preacher, but that of a book pedlar, and in this 
humble capacity tells the story of the cross wher- 
ever he can find ears to hear and hearts to feel.— 
And these have not been wanting. In many instan- 
ces persons were converted to Christ in families 
where he tarried but a little season, In one place, 
he left some 20 spiritual children, in another about 
50, and in four other places, about 200.” 


Havana. Special contributions were 
made at several places to establish a 
mission to this very important port. 
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But besides sending an agent to ex- 

plore the field, nothing was done. 

_ At Amsterdam, Sydney, and Hono- 

lulu, the work was continued as usual. 
The Board say in their Report: 


‘ A review of the labors of the Society the past 
year along our shores and in foreign ports, reveals 
the most gratifying results. At cy ‘ry foreign sta- 
tion, we hear of more or less seamen brought to a 
knowledge of the truth; while in some of our own 
ports, the Holy Spirit has descended like the dews 
upon Hermon, like the dews upon the mountains of 
Zion. But the most striking illustrations of the 
mercy and grace of God have been witnessed at 
sea. Away on the deep, God has moved in a mys- 
terious way his wonders to perform. The deck, 
the cabin, the forecastle, have become as oceasion 
required, the places of prayer, and praise, and ex- 
hortation ;—also, places where humbled and weep- 
ing sailors have sought their Saviour. * * * * 
In one vessel, we find five sailors recently born 
again. In another eight out of ten in the forecastle 
are praying and singing praise to God every morn- 
ing and evening. In another, ten hopefully con- 
verted tc God in a fortnight, In another, seven- 
teen in a week; and in several others, the entire 
crews, masters and officers, apparently new crea 
tures in Christ Jesus. One of these claims to be 
“the happiest ship that floats ;’? and another,— 
“ heaven begun below.”’ 


Receipts, including $3,525 special 


donations to the Sailor’s Home $18,745 
78. Expenditures, including $9,547 82 
for the Home, $19,963 36. 

1l77H yrar.—l844-5. 

Rey. Harmon Loomis was appointed 
associate Corresponding Secretary. 

Few changes in the stations occur- 
red during the year. The station at 
Sydney was discontinued, in conse- 
quence of the small number of Ameri- 
can seamen resorting to that port. 

At Lanaina where a limited work 
had for some years been conducted 
by the missionaries, a Seamen’s Chap- 
el was now completed, and Rev. Lor- 
In ANDREWs appointed by this Socie- 
ty as their chaplain. 

In presenting their “summary of 
results” from the cultivation of this 
field the managers enumerate, “a 
general increased confidence in the 
practicability of the work with a cor- 
responding interest and energy in pro- 
secuting it,” “the manifest and most 
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delightful progress of temperance at 
sea and on shore,” “a greater regard 
for the Sabbath and its better obser- 
vance,” “the fact that the sea is be- 
coming a field where fruits unto eter- 
nal lifé are matured from seed else- 
where sown,” “an increased desire 
for the Bible,” “and a signal outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit making many 
of the sons of the sea the sons of the 
most High.” 

Receipts,$16,501 01. Expenditures, 
$17,357 02. 

18TH year.—1845-6. 

At Honolulu and Lahaina the labors 
of the chaplains continued with good 
success. Mr. Andrews having been 
appointed a Judge by the Hawaiian 
Government resigned his charge, and 
was succeeded temporarily by the 
Rev. C. Fores of the Am. Board.— 
About 350 whaling ships arrived in 
these ports during the year, having an 
ageregate of from 8,000 to 10,000 sea- 
men. 

At Havre, Mr. Adams in the last 
two years had within his sphere of in- 
fluence not less than 14,000 seamen, 
to some 3,000 of whom he preached 


. the gospel, and distributed valuable 


publications. 4,500 tracts thus dispos- 
ed of were from his own pen, and 
printed mostly at his own expense. 


‘In addition to his efforts for seamen 


10 English and Irish laborers were 
hopefully brought to Christ. 

Mosits Bay. The attention of the 
Board was directed to this important 
port where from 50 to 80 vessels of 
the largest class were usually at an- 
chor through the winter, engaged in 
cotton freighting with some 15,000 
seamen. Besides aiding in the sup- 
port of the chaplain Rev. A. M’Gras- 
HAN, incipient measures were com- 
menced for providing a Floating Beth- 
el, to serve both as a chapel, and hos- 
pital in the bay. 
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The Home work of the society 
continued much as in former years. 
The Sailor’s Home in New-York was 
maintained with good success, and 
with the happiest influence. Many 
hopeful conversions were witnessed 
both here and in the Colored Sailor’s 
Home, which was conducted under 
the auspices of the Board. 

Receipts from Collections $17,236 43 


< Legacies 10,185 81 
s Mag. and Hymn 
Book 1,509 36 
$28,931 60 
Expenditures == = 5 28,291 92 


19th yrarn—1846—7. 
Nothing worthy of very special 
mention occurred during the present 
year. All the stations were continued 
as heretoforeyand applications for new 
ones were made. The Swedish Sai- 
lor Missienary at Steckholm retired, 
and another, Mr. A. M. Ljungberg 
( Youngberg) appointed to take his 
place. ‘Not one of our chaplains,” 
remarks the Board, “has allowed the 
last twelve months to pass without re- 
peated thanksgivings to God for the 
obvious effects of divine truth on the 
hearts and lives of seamen.” 
Receipts $17,515 74. 
tures $18,908 72. 
20th year—1847—8. 
Canton.—After ten years’ suspen- 
sion, this very important siation, the 
first occupied by this Society was re- 
sumed. Rey. Grorce Loomis of Lima, 
N. Y., arrived at Whampoa Jan. 30. 
Accompanying him were 26 Chinese 
sailors who had come to New York in 
_ the Junk “Keying.” They had ship- 
ped for Java, but having lost their way 
they found themselves after a voyage 
of 212 days in this port. Here they 
were found by a fellow countryman 
who could speak English, and taken 
to the Sailor’s Home where they were 
eared for, supplied with the Chinese 
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New Testament, enrolled their names 


¢ in Chinese characters as members of 


the Marine Temperance Society, and 
at length embarked in company with 
Mr. Loomis for their homes. 

Hono.tvurtv.—Mr. Damon reported 
an increased attendance of seamen.at 
the Bethel, and its enlargement so as 
to seat 200 more hearers,—of the pro- 
gress of temperance and general im- 
provement among sailors and increas- 
ed encouragements in his work. 

Lauaina.—Mr. Forbes returned to 
this country on account of sickness in 
his family. and Rev. Townsenp E. 
TayLor was sent out to fill his place. 

Hr1io.—For the accomodation of the 
3,000 or 4,000 seamen annually resort- 
ing to this port, a Bethel Chapel had 
been erected, and Rev. Titus Coan, 
missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., and 
pastor of the largest Christian Church 
in the world, performed a regular vo- 
luntary service in behalf of seamen. 

Havar.—Mr. Adams in consequence 
of the sickness and death of his wife 
was absent in this country for several 
months. On his return he resumed 
the work amid encouragement of suc- 
cess, and several cases of inquiry 
among sailors ensued. . 

Marsritirs. Rey. Geo. H. Hast- 
nas sailed from New York, Oct. 9, to 
establish a station at this port, under 
a joint commission from the Am. S. F. 
Society and the Am. and For. Christ- 
ian Union. 

The labors of Nelson and Ljungberg 
were continued in Sweden with their 
usual energy and success. 

Borpeavx. Under the auspices of 
the Protestant Society of France, Rev. 
T. L. Schiep labored among the 4,000’ 
Protestant seamen resorting to this 
port, and was aided by an appropria- 
tion from their Board. 

Varparaiso. Rey. Davin Trum- 
BULL, joint chaplain of the Am. S. F. 
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Society and Am. and Foreign Christ- 
jan Union, opened a Bethel for ser- 
vice among 4,000 seamen annually re- 
sorting to this port. 

Havana. Rev. James R. Frencu 
Went to Havana in February to com- 
mence labors among the seamen visit- 
ing there. 


Rey. J. M. Prasz was also commis- 
sioned to explore the other principal 
ports in the West Indies with a view 
to operations in them, 

Receipts, $23,933 05. Expenditures, 
$23,966 30. 

LP We 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


REPORT OF REV. 0, HELLAND, 
Norwegian Missionary of the A.S. F. 
and N. Y. Port Societies. 


The last three months have been 
marked with the blessing of God on 
the labors of hisservant. I have made 
81 visits to Sailor’s Boarding Houses, 
conyersed with some 300 persons on 
the subject of religion, made 22 fami- 
ly visits, distributed a large number of 
religious books and tracts, attended 
five evening meetings weekly, and 
preached every Sabbath afternoon. 

Twenty-nine persons in this period 
have been inquiring the way to life, 
and fowr have hopefully found peace 
in believing. 

It often pains my heart to see sail- 
ors weeping under distress of mind 
who are compelled to go to sea in this 
state. Often have I taken them to 
my house after meeting to pray with 
them, remaining sometimes till eleven 
or twelve o’clock. The Norwegian 
meetings are well attended and the 
Lord is among us. May his blessing 
continue. 

Ova Hevuanp. 


MARSEILLES. 
Letter from Rev. M. J. Mayers, Chaplain. 
Marsriiugs, Sept. 30, 1857. 
My Dear Friend: 
I desire to give you some account 


of our work here, though I have no- | 


thing striking to communicate. The 
kingdom of Ged cometh not with ob- 


servation. With us it is but seed time; 
we will pray to the Lord of the vine- 
yard to afford us an abundant harvest ; 
to make us to be laborers, that need 
not be ashamed of their work in the 
day of reekoning. Ht is not for want 
of materials to work upon, that I have 
little to say, but for want of inclina- 
tion on the part of the materials to 
profit by the labor. Neyer sinee } 
have been stationed here, these eight 
or nine years, have I known of such an 
influx of large American ships—not 
even during the Crimean war, as at 
present. There are not less than twen- 
ty-two now in port—of these, there 
are, I lament to say, but two captains 
who care for the soul and the things 
that make for life eternal. One is 
Capt. B. of the ship Palmouth, of New 
York, an Episcopalian, and who with 
his wife and three children regularly 
attend the ordinances, and area pray- 
ing and God-fearing family—and the 
other is Captain S. of the ship J. A. 
Lee, of Boston, a Congregationalist, of 
whom I can say the same, and with 
whom J haye christian communion and 
fellowship. He is a thorough-going 
supporter of your society. Of the rest 
of the captains, alas! I can say no good, 
they are of the world, and the world 
loveth its own—they never frequent 


the house of God, and pass the Sab- 


bath in idleness and sin. There is one 
Captain P. of the Abbey Browne, 


_ which vessel left this very day for New 


York, who was shut up in prison over 
the Sabbath day, 20th September, hay- 
ing while inebriated on the night of 
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Saturday, 19th, fallen into a street- 
brawl, and locked up till Monday. In 
regard to the ordinary seamen, I can 
write, [ am happy to say, more joy- 
fully. I have had none since I last 
wrote, sick in the hospital, but very 
many at the Sailor’s Home—indeed, 
the house is chiefly filled by Ameri- 
cans, being more sober than the Bri- 
tish. I have now seventeen inmates, 
most of whom are Americans. I men- 
tion two in particular, with whom I 
have reason to be pleased, R— P—, of 
Buffalo, who goes as first mate with 
Capt. B. of the Falmouth, and B— K— 
of Charleston, S. Carolina, of German 
extraction, a Presbyterian, and well- 
conducted man.. And toshow you the 
great advantage and comfort which 
accrue to the seamen by the existence 
of the Home, I have simply to mention 
that the individuals in question, form- 
ed part of a crew of seven American 
seamen now in the Home, who arriv- 
ed here from Bombay in 106 days. 
Each had to receive upwards of £25, 
which sum was safely deposited in the 
keeping of the manager of the Home, 
and which if left with them, would 
have found its way into the hands of 
the harpies in wait for their prey. R. 
P— had £55 due, which he received. 
A Boston man, named B— G—, I was 
obliged to eject on account of his 
drunken propensities and evil tongue. 
He is the first American seaman I have 
known to be addicted to tippling. I 
T am very happy in bearing an honor- 
able testimony to your Consul, Col. 
Morgan, who quite sympathises with 
me, and recommends all his seamen to 
the Home. 

And now I have again to come 
round, to use a vulgar expression, to 
the old story, and to ask for a small 
assistance in addition to the one hun- 
dred dollars, towards the support of 
the Home. I can assure you, that I 
am a great loser by it; I have constant- 
ly to expend money for to keep it up, 
without a remunerating return. Pro- 
visions here are so enormously dear, 
beyond all conception, that it is not 
possible to charge the seamen a rate at 
which, I will not say a profit is to be 
gotten, but at which a decided loss is 
incurred. And when it is considered 
that a trifling sum is given me as an 
annual stipend in comparison with the 


salaries of your other chaplains, I think 
it is but reasonable to expect some lit- 
tle aid towards an institution which 
so essentially benefits your seamen. 
Eyer yours, most affect’ly, 


M. Joun Mayers. 
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COPENHAGEN. 
Letter from Rev. P. E. Ryding, Chaplain. 
CorenHAGEN, Oct. 9th, 1857. 
My Dear Brortuer, 

During the 3d quarter of 1857, 
the Lord has permitted me to visit 
about 330 vessels. J have distributed 
about 2,400 tracts, sold about 100 
religious pamphlets, 97 copies of scrip- 
tures, and made 25 visits in houses.— 
When we consider what the Lord 
has done in Sweden, we feel constrain- 
ed to say, great and marvellous are 
the doings of the Lord! 

Ishall confine myself to speak about 
those provinces in Sweden which I 
visited last year and this, namely, 
Skaane, Holland, Smaaland and Blek- 
ingen. Of these provinces the three 
first were once Danish. Rather more 
than one year ago there were no 
Baptists in these provinces. The first 
three were baptized by myself on the 
llth September, 1856. No more 
were baptized till the first day of 
April, 1857. From September, 1856 to 
September, 1857, have been baptized 
there 380 persons, and formed IL 
churches, namely, in Carlshavn, 15 


members; in Grodby, 38 members; 


Taagaryds 72, Christianstad 20, Yng- 
sioe 60, Laangaryds 10, Ulstorps 60, 
Wenestads 30, Male 35, Haasshult 30, 
Broby 10, together 280 members.— 
Haasshult is in Smaaland, Carlshavn 
in Blekingen, the other 9 in Skaane. 
May the Lord add many of such as 
shall be saved. : 

This summer I made a journey to 
Bornholm where I baptized 12 be- 
lievers who have been cleansed from 
their sins through the blood of Jesus. 

Among those baptized was a young 
woman. Her father is a fisherman, and 
she is at service at a clergyman’s in 
the neigboring parish. She is pene- 
trated with the love of Christ and 
her love constrained her to bear tes- 
timony of his grace before all in the 
house of the clergyman. She proyid- 
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ed them all with a copy of the New 
Testament, and spoke to them at eve- 
ry opportunity. The clergyman no- 
ticed her zeal and said, “ Kristine will 
soon make all my servants holy ;” and 
as himself did not know the Saviour, 
he was enraged because others had 
found peace through the blood of 
Jesus. The Lord blessed the labors 
of Kristine. One of the servant girls 
has been converted, and I entertain 
the best hope of one of the men ser- 
yants. . On the hearts of the others, 
the word of God has made deep im- 
pression. The day on which Kristine 
was to be baptized was the Lord’s day. 
She had received permission to be out 
_all the day, but it being fine weather, 
the clergyman commanded the people 
to work that day. The folks refused 
considering it to be a sin to work on 
the Lord’sday. The clergyman spoke 
so long to them that he induced them 
to work. One of the men remained 
firm, neither persuasion nor threats 
could induce him to trespass against 
the word of God. The name of the 
place where the baptism was perform- 
ed is Nexo. I haveseveral times held 
meetings in this place, but they have 
only been attended by few people.— 
In the morning I went to the harbor 
and on board the vessels, and invited 
the people to come to the meeting. 
At midday we went to the sea to per- 
form the baptism. Large majestic 
rocks are turned towards the sea 
which throws its heavy billows against 
them, but they are constantly repuls- 
ed by the strong walls of the rocks. 
This day it was calm. The sun threw 
his mild beams upon us. <A great 
number of the young people had, out 
of curiosity, hastened to the sea to see 
the rare sight of the Lord’s baptism 
being performed. All the rocks were 
covered with these curious observers. 
A deep silence pervaded the assembly 
during the performance of the holy 
ordinance. When the baptism was 
performed the people flocked to town, 
and when we arrived all the doors 
and windows were crowded with peo- 
ple who looked at us with the great- 
est astonishment. We went to the 
house where we intended to have ser- 
vice. But now the people flocked in 
great masses to the place which soon 
was crowded, numbers could not find 
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room and were obliged to stand in the 
street at the door or windows. But 
here they became impatient and some 
began to make a great noise; they 
cried out, knocked against the house, 
upset a waggon, &c..and thus showed 
their enmity against Christ. Onsome, 
however, the word of God made an 


impression which I hope, will never be 


removed. 

The Lord says, call upon me in the 
day of need and I will deliver thee. 
A believing woman was led to expe- 
rience the truth of these words. A 
widow of the name of Hassager, was 
in deep debt at the decease of her 
husband. This was partly occasion- 
ed by the unhappy speculations and 
the long illness of her husband. | She 
was much depressed, and considering 
that she lived without God, her con- 
dition was still more distressing.— 
During the lifetime of her husband, 
whom she loved intensely, she had en- 
tertained great hope, but all her pros- 
pects were blasted at his departure. 
She came to our meetings to’seek 
comfort. But instead of comfort she 
was seized by the hand of the Almigh- 
ty and she beheld the deep depravity 
of her heart, and felt that she was a 
helpless and lost sinner. Some time 
after she found forgiveness for her 
sins and peace through the blood of 
Jesus. She was baptized and receiy- 
ed into the church. Before her con- 
version she had a little business and 
had dealt on the Lord’s day. As she 


now shut her shop on the Lord’s day, 


and would no more deal in whisky, 
she lost her customers and was oblig- 
ed to give up her business to the great 
displeasure of her creditors. We ex- 
pected that they would come and take 
all she possessed away from her and 
throw her in the street, and many 
prayers ascended to God on behalf of 
this widow. But it seemed all in vain. 
Her house was sold, and her furniture 
and other things wherewith she should 
earn food for herself and her children 
were in the hands of the most ungod- 
ly man in the place. Iwas much con- 
cerned on behalf of this poor widow, 
and I have laid many plans to get her 
in another situation that she at least 
might be able to pay the interest.of 
the money she owed. Butall seemed 
in vain, tt was with the greatest ex- 
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ertion that she could earn enough for 
the support of herself and her child- 
ren. This year I advised her to go 
to the man to whom she owed the 
money and to tell him that she was 
unable to pay him what she owed 
him as well as the interest which had 
not been paid for several years. But 
how great was her surprise when he 
told her that he would neither have 
the capital nor the interest. He gave 
her all of it. Thus the greatest 
enemy of God was to serve his poor 
people. Does not the Lord show us 
clearly that he is God, blessed be his 
holy name. . 

On the 12th July I came on board 
a steamer and distributed some tracts. 
Great contempt was shown for the 
word of God. One of the sailors car- 
ried his mockery to a fearful extent 
and was not to be induced to receive 
a tract. I spoke to them about their 
immortal souls and they became more 
serious, and the one who had shown 
most contempt was seized by the 
hand of God.. He did not only accept 
of the tracts, but he bought also a 
Testament. May the Lord show 
mercy to them that walk in darkness. 

A fisher by the name of Hammer, 
whose boat some years ago upset ina 
storm near Christianso, was on the 
point of being drowned. He got hold 
of some rope, but hearing his comrade 
calling for help in a distresing tone, 
he let go the rope and swam to his as- 
sistance, and after much exertion he 
succeeded in putting the rope into his 
hand which himself before had hold 
of. Both were saved. But from much 
exertion and the long time he was in 
the water, H. got inflamation on his 
chest. He had been at the gates of 
death and was terrified at the thought 
of eternity, but he soon forgot all and 
lived for the enjoyment of the pleas- 
ures of the world. But his illness in- 
creased. When I visited Bornholm 
this summer, he attended a meeting I 
held. The word of God found en- 
trance into his heart and a stream of 
tears testified of his remorse and re- 
pentance. The depravity of his heart 
was clearly perceived by him. For a 
long time he was in this pitiable con- 
dition. He felt that he was an enemy 
of God. One Lord’s day when he 
was overwhelemed with sorrow and 


thought of his awful condition it ap- 
peared to him as if he heard a voice 
say, go to the meeting and you shall 
find relief. He obeyed and came. He 
swallowed every word. The Holy 
Ghost opened his heart and it was fill- 
ed with joy, through believing that 
Jesus had suffered death that he 
might live. From that day he was 
confined to his bed from which he 
rose no more. J visited him often in 
order to comfort and strengthen him. 
After a few months illness he fell 
asleep in Jesus, and, as we hope, will 
be with him for ever which also is far 
better. 
Yours sincerely, in the Lord, 
P. HE. Ryprye, 
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HAVRE. 
Letter from Rev. EN. Sawtell, Chaplain. 


[The following is the first of two or 
three communications received from 
our well known and esteemed chap- 
lain at Hayre, exposing the abuses 
which prevail on our merchant ships, 
and the terrible evils resulting from 
the present mode of shipping men.— 
We bespeak for them the careful con- 
sideration of every philanthropist.— 
The mercantile community seem al- 
ready sinking into sleep again, as if 
exhausted by their late short spasm 
of virtue in relation to the advance 
syste.n, and it will probably need all 
the fearless exposures of cruelty and 
the burning words of indignant friends 
of seamen, to awaken again any sensi- 
bility in relation to this evil. While 
Mr. S. writing over his own name will 
choose to be himself responsible for 
his sentiments and statements, he is 
worthy of great honor for the cour- 
age and fidelity with which he speaks. 
Let no one fail to read his letters.] 
[For the Sailor’s Magazine.] 

Havre, Aug. 20, 1857. 


Your January No. 1856, contains 
my letter upon the depreciation of 
American sailors, with some allusions 
to the evils connected with our pres- 
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ent “system of advanced wages,”— 
which, bythe way, is such a hydra- 
headed monster, presenting so many 
new phases in its long catalogue of 
crimes, that although I intended to 
speak of the “remedy” in my next, I 
hardly know how to let this monster 
off till Ihave given you one more spe- 
cimen of his bloody work. I hold it 
up only as a specimen—just as an ar- 
tist or a mechanic hangs out at his 
door, or window, a sample of his work 
—with this difference, he does it to 
draw in customers—I do it from the 
motives and feelings of the terrified 
man, who stands beside the railroad 
track waving his red flag, to warn the 
rushing train that death and destruc- 
tion are in their path. 

Charles P , a young man born 
and brought up in Renssalaer Co. N. 
Y., about sixteen miles west of Troy, 
having taken the western fever, went 
to St. Louis; but the severity of the 
winter, and the misfortune of getting 
his feet frost-bitten, inclined him to 
seek a warmer climate, and he took a 
steamer for New Orleans. On land- 
ing in that city, and while standing 
upon the Levee, looking around, and 
gazing at the novelties that presented 
themselves to his inexperienced eyes, 
he was immediately accosted by one 
of those crimps, which, like vultures, 
prey upon the carcasses of the slain, 
and in honeyed tones, and manners as 
bland as the zephyrs that fanned his 
brow, inquired if he was seeking em- 
ployment? “ Yes, I want something 
to do,” was the reply. “Then you 
are just the man I am seeking. My 
brother is just getting his ship ready 
to run down upon the coast of Texas 
for a cargo of hay, it will be a pretty 
little trip for a stranger who naturally 
wants to see something of the coun- 
try.” “ But,” says P., I am but a far- 
mer, was never ona ship in my life, 
and know nothing of the business.” 
“No matter for that,” replied the 
crimp, “we have hands enough to 
work the ship, all we want is a man to 
scrub the deck, and help load the hay. 
Come stranger, go home with me and 
take some dinner, and we'll talk it all 
over.” On their way to dinner this 
vulture kept eyeing his victim from 
head to foot, as if calculating the 
amount of flesh upon his bones, till 


suddenly halting at the door of a slop 
shop, he said to him in tones of the 
most tender and paternal kindness 
—‘‘T see you need a pair of shoes, 
and you'll want a wider, looser pair of 
pants to move easily about the deck— 
just step in here with me. “Here, 
old boss, let us see some of your prime 
articles, none of your wishy-washy stuff; 
—there now, fit this stranger to a pair 
of shoes and pants, and charge them 
tome. Now for some dinner—here, 
up stairs with you, and remember my 
house is to be your home while you 
remain in the city.” What a lucky 
fellow I am, thought poor P., as he 
ascended those stairs, to fallinto such 
geod hands! And his heart began ~ 

prematurely to swell with gratitude: 

The-next evening about dusk, he 
followed this old serpent to the sbip. 
Here every thing was new, bustling 
and exciting, but seemed full of pro- 
mise, “of a good time coming,” and 
though in an untried field, P. resoly- 
ed to do his best, especially as it was 
but for a few days. 

The ship was soon under way, with 
some half dozen others, all fastened 
to a steam tug that kept up an inces- 
sant, unearthly groaning, and belch- 
ing and bellowing as if on purpose, 
and in mercy, to forewarn every liv- 
ing soul on board those ships that 
they had a devil among them, and to 
keep a sharp lookout. And the old 
fellow seemed to take the hint, for as 
soon as he received his $40 advance 
wages he glides down the side of the 
ship into a little skiff, and serpent-like 
returns to his hole, there to watch 
for another victim. 

Next morning on reaching the Ba- 
lieze P. not seeing his patron friend, 
ventures to ask some of the crew 
what time they expect to reach the 
coast of Texas, where they were to 
take inthe hay? A tremendous roar 
of laughter and ridicule now followed. 
“You old fool! You fresh water lob- 
ster! You are as green as a bullfrog! 
Why, youare sold and used up! Now 
let me tell you a little bit of news 
that will interest you very much,” 
says one of the mates. “ You have 
shipped for Havre, and have got to 
live on salt water for at least ovr 
months before you see your mama; 
and if you don’t open your eyes and 


*. 


_ thing better than Texas, you d 
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step about this ship, and obey orders 
in quick time, we’ll show you some- 
nd 


fool!” 

This sudden shock, so rudely given 
by a set of unfeeling, heartless tigers, 
and to one too so naturally artless and 
confiding was more than this unso- 
phisticated youth could bear, his mind 
became perfectly unhinged. He had 
never before seen anything of the 
rough side of this world; tenderly 
brought up by pious parents of the 
Methodist church, perfectly temper- 
ate in all things, and with a heart na- 


_ turally kind. and keenly. sensitive to 


all wrong, and to every. species of 
cruelty. The very thought of being 
shut up a third of a year in what he 
now saw to be a floating hell, perfect- 
ly paralyzed him. Aware too of his 
own deficiency, of his absolute dis- 
qualification to discharge his duties, 
his consternation was increased, de- 
throning his reason and overwhelming 
him in utter darkness and despair.— 
“ The middle passage was before him,” 
for here commenced forthwith a stu- 
died system of the most unheard of 
cruelties, with rope’s ends, clenched 
fists and kicks, beating him with mar- 
lin spikes and hand spikes, and invent- 
ing tortures that might put to the 
blush any inquisitorial tribunal-of the 
dark ages. He lived through it, but 
none that saw him as he was borne 
from the ship to the hospital believed 
that he could long survive. I visited 
him from day to day; a frightful sight 
to look upon, hardly to be recognized 
as a human being; beaten to a jelly, 
head swollen, face and eyes blacken- 
ed, able to see but a little out of one 
eye, his body, legs and arms so lacer- 
ated and bruised as to make it difficult 
to move or turn him. After weeks of 
incessant watching and nursing, we 
began to entertain hopes of at least a 
partial recovery. His reason seemed 
slowly returning; lucid intervals be- 
came more frequent and of longer du- 
ration, which I improved in drawing 
out of him a full and minute history 
of the savage cruelties and tortures 
he had endured. 

On happening to hear one day that 
his ship still lingered in port, he was 
seized with fearful forebodings, lest 
he should be compelled to return to 


it, and begged me to intercede for 
him, “for,” said he, “1 can never 
live through another such voyage ;” 
and so terribly did this prey upon 
his mind, that when his lucid mo- 
ments had passed away, and given 
place to a wild delirium, his every act 
and look bespoke the terror and con- 
sternation that were raging within.— 
Often in springing from his bed, he 
would attempt to throw himself out 
the window, with shrieks and cries, 
“that men were seizing him to take 
his life.” 

I did however interpose, and saved 
him from the terrible face he so much 
dreaded, and in communicating the 
fact that his ship had actually sailed 
without him, he semed like one whose 
crushed heart had received a new im- 
pulse. New hopes took possesion of 
his mind, he became more calm and 
composed, and at the end of another 
month he was so far restored as to be 
able to leave in company with friends, 
whose sympathies he secured while 
emerging from these deep waters of 
affliction, into which he had been so 
treacherously plunged by one of those 
sharks that are kept, fed and petted, 
by our beautiful system of advanced 
wages. : 

Yes, this subaltern tothe prince of 
darkness, for a coarse pair of trowsers 
and slippers, a night’s lodging and a 
little coarse fare, pockets his forty dol- 
lars, while an honest man after two 
months of severest toil, and four 
months of intolerable suffering, is left 
in a foreign land without friends, 
destitute of clothing, not a red cent 
in his pocket, and nothing to show 
for his toils and his pains, save the 
bruises upon his back, and his mind 
shattered and beclouded, if not irre- 
trievably lost. A half century has not 
passed away, since our government 
proclaimed war against Great Britain 
summoned the nation to arouse, €x- 
pended millions of the public treasure, 
and sacrificed tens of thousands of 
lives, to avenge just such wrongs com- 
mitted against the personal rights and 
liberties of our citizens. Yet, here is 
one of our own citizens, protected by 
our laws, lurking in his den at New 
Orleans, carrying ona perpetual guer- 
rilla war against the personal liberty 
and rights of his fellow citizens, and 
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committing depredations daily, which, 
if committed and authorized by any 
government or constituted power on 
earth, would set the country and the 
world in a blaze. Our government 
could not bear for a single day, from 
any despotic power under heayen, the 
outrages against our citizens, which 
are committed every day in the year 
‘by these bandits and outlaws that bur- 
row in our seaports. 

But let us turn this monster round 
as you would a porcupine upon a spit, 
and take another view of his bloody 
work. The sufferings of innocent, un- 
wary youth, that are so often decoyed 
within reach of his lasso constitute but 
a small item in the terrible evils that 
follow in their train. 

This monster system is converting 
our once noble ships into pandemo- 
niums, floating slaughter houses, that 
are bringing down upon us, as a na- 
tion, the scorn and contempt of the 
world, and over which the righteous 
i udgments of heaven cannot long slum- 

er. 

Take the following fact: The ship 
R— A , to which I have in for- 
mer letters alluded, arrived in this 
port Jan. 1856. Her papers showed 
a crew’s list of twenty colored men, 
only seventeen of whom lived to reach 
the port, and eight of those so terri- 
bly bruised and mangled, as to be sent 
at once to the hospital, where, for 
weeks their lives hung in doubt. So 
shocking was the condition of this ship 
as to excite general suspicion, and cre- 
ate a profound sensation throughout 
the city. An ex-parte examination 
was held, at which the master, officers 
and carpenter gave their testimony 
while the dead that lay in the bottom 
of the sea, the bleeding victims groan- 
ing in the hospital, and the remaining 
nine who on their arrival in port, were 
but too happy in making their escape 
from this charnel house, were willing- 
ly excused for their non-appearance. 
Hence the whole thing for the pres- 
ent has been smothered and hushed 
up. But I was careful to send you 
the names of this crew, and to procure 
a free passage for several of them to 
New York, to be held in readiness to 
give testimony in this case. Please 
keep the names on file, and not lose 
sight of the subject or of the men}; 


for if this case can ever be brought in- 
to a court of justice, where those men 
can bear their testimony, they will 
prove beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the three missing men that were 
thrown into the sea like so many dead 
dogs, were literally beaten to death, 
cruelly and brutally murdered. The 
unanimous testimony of the eight mu- 
tilated ones at the hospital, with 
whom I daily conversed was, that 
scarcely a day passed on that voyage 
that they had not puddles of human 
gore to wash from the deck of their 
ship; and with a crew too, every soul 
of whom were anxious to please and 
to do his duty to the utmost of his 
ability. There was not an obstinate 
or rebellious one in the whole crew. 

The first officer was a notorious 
English bully, by the name of Perry, 
who gloried in being first and fore- 
most in this bloody work; it is re- 
ported that becoming a little alarmed 
he has fled to England, but should 
he ever be seen again in the United 
States or on board any American ship, 
let him be nervously watched and 
cared for. 

Deaths among the crews of our 
American ships are by no means an 
uncommon occurrence, and often give 
rise to low murmurs and vague ru- 
mors among the sailors, of terrible 
assaults and sayage cruelties; but 
where there is but 'asingle death upon 
any given ship it excites but little sus- 
picion, and calls forth no other expres- 
sion from the French authorities than 
a significant shrug of the shoulders, 
which translated into English means, 
* American-like.” 

The number of sailors admitted to 
the French hospital in this port from 
American ships range from ninety to 
one hundred and thirty annually, and 
from the most reliable information, I 
have been able to obtain from attend- 
ing physicians and nurses, as well as 
from my own observation, one-fifth of 
the whole are the victims of barbar- 
ous cruelties on shipboard. Nor does 
this by any means represent the agre- 
gate of human sufferings on our ships. 
It includes only the actually disabled. 
Thousands of others suffer the most 
excruciating tortures, while their 
bones remain unbroken. But to sum 
up the whole in few words, after ten 
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years labors among seamen, and the 
most careful and patient examination 
Lhaye been able to give to the sub- 
ject, it is my solemn conviction, in 
which there remains not the shadow 
of a doubt, that there is more suffer- 
ing, more savage cruelty, more heart- 
rending agony, and a greater number 
of brutal murders on board our Amer- 
ican ships that freight our cotton to 
European ports, than can be found on 
all the plantations on which that cot- 
ton is grown. Nor has my judgment 
been formed hastily, or from a partial 
view of the subject, but after a resi- 
dence of more than twenty years in 
different slave States, and traveling 
extensively through every slave State 
in the Union, with northern feelings 
and northern prejudices, and with a 
heart ever anxious, and eyes ever 
open to scan the evils of the system 
which are neither few nor small. 

1 believe further, that were our 
sailors on board those cotton freight- 
ing ships to exchange places with the 
slaves of the cotton plantations for 
one year, they would find their con- 
dition vastly improved socially and 
morally, have a higher respect for 
themselves, be farther removed from 
demoralizing influences that ruin soul 
and body, better secured from temp- 
tations to vice, enjoy better opportu- 
nities for the observance of the Sab- 
bath, for intellectual and moral im- 
provement, better fed, better clothed, 
better cared for when sick, and at the 
end of the year, have fewer bruises 
and broken bones, and more money in 
their pockets. 

And furthermore, were the slaves 
themselves, after this one year’s ex- 
perience, to be allowed to make their 
choice between the two evils, that of 
remaining for life as sailors before the 
mast, or of returning to the planta- 
tions as slaves to their masters, [ do 
not believe one in a hundred would 
remain on the ship, and with my 
present knowledge and views, I should 
commend them for their choice—yea, 
were I myself doomed to the same 
terrible alternative, I should not hesi- 
tate a moment in making the same 
choice. Slavery on board our ships is 
more absolute, more despotic and ty- 
rannical than is possible for it to be 
on any southern plantation; with this 


additional disadvantage, that ship- 
slaves are bought, sold and worked 
by the month and not for life; thus 
destroying all motive to clemency, 
and all interest in their future well- 
being. 

Had the infamous mate spoken of, 
but owned that crew of 20 colored 
men, with the certainty, that every 
man he lay dead at his feet was tak- 
ing a cool two thousand dollars out of 
his pocket, his blows would have been 
fewer and lighter, nor would it have 
required the lives of three men to 
have slaked his thirst for blood. 

But I imagine by this time, the 
reader is beginning to shudder, and 
exclaim with horror, “O, wretched 
man that he is! to advocate slavery !” 
not a bit of it, I am advocating no 
such thing. I took my pen, not to 
paint slavery, but to depict the hor- 
rors of the ship; I have chosen slaye-_ 
ry, as an illustration, and for drawing 
a contrast, for the very reason, that 
all the world profess to know all about 
it, the better suited therefore to my 
purpose. 

A slave sold in New Orleans for 
$2,000, to pass from one family to ano- 
ther, puts a thousand presses into mo- 
tion, to announce and denounce the 
revolting fact. At the same time one 
of our own citizens, artless and inno- 
cent as a child, having just arrived in 
that same city, is immediately kid- 
napped by a northern shark, agent 
for northern ships, is sold into bond- 
age for $40 cash, carried oft from 
the land of his birth, and in the first 
months of his servitude is whipped 
and beaten almost to death, and left 
pennyless in a foreign land—and yet 
see how perfectly mum and quiet 
every body remains; thinking no 
doubt, that a forty-dollar-white man, 
especially as he was, like Paul, free- 
born, is hardly worth making a fuss 
about. 

But says the Boston or N. Y. mer- 
chant: ‘To work out an active refor- 
mation on this subject, would require 
great sacrifices. In the transition 
from the present to a better system, 
our ships would be rotting in the har- 
bor.” Exactly so, this is the tender 
point—and it is just the plea, the 
slave holder makes. “To carry out 
your northern views here in the 
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south, our cotton would rot on the 
ground.” 

P.S.—On writing the last line of the 
foregoing letter, I threw aside my pen, 
and said to myself, I must have a lit- 
tle run for exercise, and as usual was 
brought up standing at the gate of the 
Hospital. I entered just in time to 
see a Frenchman brought in shocking- 
ly mangled and bruised. [ soon learn- 
ed he was from an American ship, 
K p——, just arrived from New 
Orleans and that such were the heart 
sickening accounts of the cruelties on 
board that ship during the voyage, 
that the French were taking the mat- 
ter in hand, I hastened to the city to 
gather up the facts, which are briefly 
these. ‘The ship left New Orleans 
with a crew of eighteen able bodied 
men, all having been shipped for ex- 
perienced sailors—eight only of whom 
proved to be sailors—the other ten had 
never been to sea before, and did not 
know a rope in the ship ; and for whom 
they had paid $35 each, advanced 
wages, $350 in all. They had been 
kidnapped and sold just as was poor 
P. No wonder, that the master and 
officers, that had the responsibility of 
saving that ship and cargo, felt in- 
dignant at tliis treachery and imposi- 
tion; no marvel that in times of dan- 
ger that required the united skill and 
force of the entire crew to save the 


ship, that the lash should be applied ; 
such is human nature. But O! I ask 
again, and I ask it from the depths of 
my aching heart, is there no REMEDY 
for these tremendous evils, that are so 
shocking to humanity, and are such a 
disgrace, such an everlasting shame 
toa great Christian nation? In my 
next I shall endeavor, to make a few 
suggestions on that point, but if after 
all, it shall appear, that there is no 
remedy for this evil, for one, I shall 
ask to be recalled, and recommend to 
the Society, to convert their Chapels 
and Bethels into Hospitals, and in 
place of Chaplains, send out surgeons 
nurses and lawyers. If christians, I 
verily believe, they would do more 
good, they could minister to both soul 
and body, besides making quite a lu- 
crative business of it. Vices, and all 
kinds of wickedness generally have to 
pay well. WhatI do as a chaplain, 
is well known to be gratuitous, while 
Lawyers and Surgeons grow fat, and 
nurses are by no means stinted in 
their pay—for, ifthe pocket of the 
patient fails, they fall back upon the 
ship—and where the ship is not res- 
ponsible, Uncle Sam foots the bill— 
and as he is always complaining of 
plethroa, and of fullness about the 
chest, they do not fail to bleed him 


freely.” 
E. N.S. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 


REMINISCENCES OF SAILORS, 


THE NEW MIDSHIPMAN, 


New-York, Oct. 22d, 1857. 


T once heard from a gentleman who 
now holds a high position in our navy 
the following story of his advent into 
the service of his country :—A mid- 
shipman’s warrant was procured for 
him soon after our last war with Great 
Britain. Our new middy was then 
residing in the center of Ohio, which 
was at that time comparatively a wil- 
derness, Having received his war- 
rant through the influence of a broth- 
er, then a member_of the House of 


Representatives, he was ordered by the 
Secretary of the Navy to join the Hor- 
net sloop-of-war then lying at Nor- 
folk. His almost only mode of loco- 
motion in those days was on horse- 
back; and having received “his sail- 
ing orders” as he called them, giving 
him the route he was to take and the 
towns through which he was to pass 
on his way to the big blue sea, and a 
mother’s blessing, he commenced his 
journey. He had never yet seen a 
boat and scarcely a river; and all the 
conception he had of a ship was form- 
ed from the pictures of this mammoth 
wonder, he had seen. 

To use his own words he was 
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“young, ambitious, and very green 
though he considered himself some 
pumpkins, with a midshipman’s war- 
rant in his pocket.” 

He steadily pursued his eastern 
course according to directions, and 
after many ludicrous adventures arriy- 
ed safely at Norfolk, Virginia, with a 
well-jaded old horse rather thin in 
flesh , and slow of gait, having expend- 
ed about her last strength in landing 
our Naval Officer on the beach at Nor- 
folk, directly abreast of where the 
Hornet lay at anchor. Our middy 
dismounts and makes his animal fast 
to the ring of an old anchor lying up- 
on the beach. Soon he saw a boat 
approaching him from the Hornet 
manned by lusty seamen, and com- 
manded by an officer sent on business 
to the shore. 

Our hero approached bim and in- 
troduced himself as a midshipman or- 
dered to the Hornet. 

The officer informed him that he 
was attached to the same ship, and 
would be returning in a few moments 
and give hima passage on board. The 
old sailors in the boat passed a few 
dry jokes about his appearance and 
that of his beautiful nag, which in af- 
ter years he understood the force of, 
but did not then. One of the sailors 
pointed at the old horse and said to 
another “I say Jack I wonder if horse, 
rider and all belongs to the govern 
ment.” ae 

“ What do youask that foolish ques- 
tion for” saidthe other? “Why” said 
he, “I was thinking how the old fellow’s 
jaw would look with the hide off grin- 
ing at us one of these days, out of 
some harness cask.” 

At that the boat’s crew joined in a 
hearty laugh, and our middy, passed 
with them as a clever fellow, because 
he joined in the laugh with the rest, 
though all they said about “harness 
casks” was Greek to him. Neverthe- 
less his ignorance passed for wisdom 
with the sailors, because he asked no 

uestions and kept his own counsels. 
Soa the officer in charge of the boat 
returned and after some kind of a 
fashion our middy made out to get in- 
to the stern sheets of the boat which 
soon glided alongside the U.S. sloop- 
of-war Hornet. He was a little puz- 
zled how to manage to run up the side- 


ladder, but followed in the wake of 
the officer who glibly mounted her 
sides by the aid of the man-ropes, 
That motion was easily imitated, and 
the midshipman from Ohio soon stood 
upon the Hornet’s decks! The first 
syllable he uttered as he approached 
the main gang way below, after stand- 
ing and looking for a moment into the 
depths beneath, was. “By golly she 
is hollow!” Such a roar of laughter 
now burst upon his ears as to com- 
pletely discomfit him for a moment, but 
he approached the officer of the deck 
and told him who he was, and request- 
ed liberty to go ashore, thinking he 
had seen quite enough for one day, 
and saying he wished to take care of 
his horse! The officer ordered a boat 
and our hero was once more landed 
on terrafirma. But alas another trou- 
ble awaited him! He discovered the 
tide had risen rapidly since he tied- 
his horse to the ring of the old an- 
chor, and was already immersing those 
very jaws of the old horse, of which 
the sailor had spoken, under the water 
while he was violently strugling to 
keep them out of it. Ah, ah, thought 
middy I have gota clew to that “ har- 
ness cask” joke now, and I’ll relieve 
my oid faithful pony any how! No 
sooner thought than done—he rushes 
waist deep into the water and cuts 
the halter relieving his Rosinante 
amid the loud laughs of the boat’s 
crew, leading him safely from the har- 
ness cask, as he thought, again to the 
shore. 

Thus ended the introduction of a 
midshipman from Ohio to the service 
of the United States in 18—. 

After now more than a quarter of 
a century, he has been serving his 
country in every clime and looks back 
upon his advent to the nayy with as 
much pleasure as those who listen to 
his own story, as he often relates it, 
laughing at his greenness as loudly as 
the loudest. 

R. G. 


———__+ @ s—_—_ 
[For the Sailor’s Magazine.] 


ALWAYS TRUE. 


There are always many who are 
constantly saying, that it is no use to 
try to do certain persons good—“ it is 
labor in yain,”—“ casting pearls before 
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swine, &c. ;”—these and similar ex- 
pressions, are their words of excuse. 
Now, in reference to such persons, I 
have always found two things true :— 
ist. They have no very deep expe- 
rimental religion themselves, for if 
they had, they would show such a 
knowledge of the filthiness and utter 
depravity of their own nature—such 
an insight into the horrible pit from 
whence they have been dug, that they 
would never doubt that the grace 
which reached them can reach any- 
body. Ob! how such accusers sign 
their own death-warrant, not knowing 
by deep experience, that the “blood 
of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cleanseth 
from au sin !” 
“The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day ; 
And there may I, though vile as he, 
Wash ail my sins away.”’ 
2nd. They have never made one 
really earnest, prayerful effort to do good 
to these persons whom they thus so readily 
eriminate. And, therefore, they have 
no personal knowledge as to whether 
they can be reached or not. No, never 
once, have they gone to these persons 
as Paul went, with tears, and entreat- 
ed them to turn from their evil ways. 
For example: There are a multitude 
who utter these hard sayings, of sea- 
men both before and behind the mast. 
* No use, no use,” they cry, to try to 
persuade officers to become pious, for 
their consciences are sold. ‘ No use, 
no use,” say owners and officers to 
speak to tae men, for they are vaga- 
bonds, and they will die vagabonds. 
Hear them, and then examine them, 
and see if both the things above said 
are not true of them. 
_ It is wonderful how many dodges 
laziness can make. If for illustration, 
you say to a landsman,—“‘Why John 
Bunyan was a very, very bad fellow, 
and yet became a very, very good 
man.” “QO yes,” he will exclain— 
“but times are very different now.” 
If you refer a seaman to John New- 
ton, who was an awful sailor, but ne- 
vertheless became one of the best men 
that ever lived. “ Yes,” they say,— 
“but sailors are very much worse now 
than they were then. In John New- 
ton there was a native nobleness after 
all, but not so now.” Alas! alas ! not 
wishing to labor in the Saviour’s vine- 
yard, they smother conscience with 
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pretended excuses. I confess their 
talk sometimes makes me quite indig- 
nant, for they dishonor the glorious 
grace of the blessed God. They say 
by their acts and their words, that 
his grace is not sufficient for the vilest 
sinner, when he expressly says it is. 
Poor souls! withering themselves, and 
therefore wish others to wither. Poor 
souls! imagining themselves very good, 
they would not defile themselves by 
contact with these vile creatures, even 
to try to do them good.O my! I wonder, 
some people ever deign to enter a 
railroad car or walk the street, lest 
they should come in contact with some 
of these filthy ones. They could not 
think of such a thing as joining a 
Church, for there are so many incon- 
sistent ones in the membership. Or 
if perchance they are members of the 
Church, they must often refrain from 
the Communion Table, because they 
cannot commune with certain ones 
there. 

All right consistency! Goon! But 
hold, I see these very scrupulous ones 
associated in business and pleasure 
with these vile ones, willing enough 
to further their selfish ends by con- 
tact with them, but could not, on any 
consideration stoop to try to save their 
souls. O, consistency is a jewel of 
rare production ! 

Here is my sword, God help me to 
wield it while I live, and to die with 
it unsheathed. “ The blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanseth from au sin.” 

J; BOR. 
ee 
[For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
R. G’S, CORRECTION ON J, B. R. 

I would like my censor R. G., to 
understand, that J. B. R. is not in the 
habit of making “ gratuitous” assump- 
tions; what I asserted in the article 
to which he refers, I can prove every 
word to be true. 

And furthermore, I would recom- 
mend R. G. to take to himself the ad- 
vice which he so readily offers to me, 
viz.: to try and “understand things 
of which he is writing, and not make 
such mistakes in nautical matters.” 

I can inform R. G., that a Notary 
cannot clear a vessel, only can it be 
done by the Captain in person—a no- 
tary is not known at the Custom 
House. 
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Also, I would like R. @. to know, 
that many merchants do not employ a 
notary at all; but suppose they do, he 
is only the paid agent of the merchant 
for that business, and the merchant is 
locked to for his acts. 

Now, as to the thing at which R. G. 
takes umbrage, I assert it again, and I 
can prove it—that the merchant being 
in a hurry to get his vessel off, has 
offered the captain seme old protec- 
tions, desiring him te go and clear the 
vessel, and finish shipping the crew 
afterward—hence directly desiring 
him to go and swear to a lie. 

I hope most sincerely, that the next 
time R, @. writes on nautical matters, 
he will post wp before hand ; and also 
T would like him to answer me this 
one question, if my remark which he 
calls a “harsh expression,” was “ gra- 
tuitous and uncalled for,” what is his 
blundering, untruthful, and censorious 
“correction” to be called 2 

J. BR. 


REPLY OF R. G. 


1 would correct myself in the re- 
mark, that notaries clear ships at the 
Custom House. This is only done by 
the master in person, but everything 
is prepared at his hands by the no- 
tary; and in many cases, the Crew List 
and Articles are sent to the Custom 
House by the notary, and the master 
clears his vessel by them. _ 

Tn other cases, he takes them him- 
self; and in all cases, I believe, where 
a clearance to a foreign port is to be 
made, the notary prepares the papers 
and not the merchants. Matters may 
be done differently in Philadelphia ; 
and with this remark I desire to close, 
and be at peace with J. B. R., remark- 
ing, that thirty yearsat sca has taught 

_me some ofits usages, and quite enough 
of its dangers to avoid a storm of words 
on shore. ROG. 


To Rev. Charles J. Jones, Pastor of the 
Mariners Church, New York. On 
reading his Poem, entitled 


“THE SAILOR,” 


Welcome, glad hour! that wakes the hallowed fire 
Glowing forever round old Ocean’s lyre, 
Wields the Sea’s harp-strings with a master’s hand, 
To pour its glorious radiance on the land! 
Harp of the Floods! how oft and long it hung 

“In silent Memory’s halls, untuned, unstrung ! 


The mountains of the earth had harps for them, 
And all the stars on heayen’s blue diadem; 
The plains had harps, and all the world of trees, 
The vallies had them, and each passing breeze; 
The city’s avenues, and parks, and lanes, 
Had each and all their harps, of tuneful strains ; 
The solitudes had harps, and every crowd 
Swift could command their chords, or soft or loud! 
There were rich harps for emperors and kings, 
And ompresses and queens controled their stringss 
The miser had his harp, that sang of gold; 
The tomb had harps, covered with rust and mold; 
War had its harps, thundering with martial roar ; 
And peace had hers, sounding a glad encore ; 
The plough had harps, ard eyery teeming field 
Poured fortk, where golden sheaves melodious 
pealed; 
The spinning-jenny from the stream-side sang, 
And every water-wheel responsive rang; 
The bellowing engine, kindling en its track, 
To hills and valleys relled their music back ; 
The humming wire, that stretched the earth around, 
Answered the lightning’s fiash with trumpet sound, 
Rarth, air, and sky, had each its melody, 
But who had sung the wonders of the sea? 
Save here and there, a chesen favored few, 
Who loved the ocean-world te range and view— 
Tt had no minstrels worthy of the name, ; 
To touch its wires with an immortal fiame, 
Thanks, then, my brether! thanks to thee be 
given, 
But, most of all, let there be thanks to heaven, 
That we may sing with thee ‘The Sailor” 
song: 
May coming time its lofty strains prolong! - 


Fraternally thine, in a precious Saviour, 
CHaRLEs W. DENISON. 
New-York, October 57. 


+ © 
[For the Sailor’s Magazine.} 


WHERE ARE WE DRIFTING ? 


The question that forms the caption 
of this article has been propounded 
more than once or twice by many sea- 
men we have met, as well as by many 
philanthropists as the oft-recurring 
acts of brutality on shipboard have 
been chronicled by the public press. 
One ‘scarcely knows how to answer 
the question, save by echoing it back 
in tones of sorrow and _ sadness. 
“Where are we drifting?” It does 
appear that, in spite of all the efforts 
of Christian teachers and philanthro- 
pists, in spite of all the efforts of the 
Church and the State to restrain men 
in the exercise of their baser passions, 
brutality is making its home on the 
sea. It has been 

* cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, ” 


« 
. 
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so long on the land, that it now asks a 
wider field for its exercise. And 
finding the meshes of the law ina few 
instances drawing tight about it on 
the shore, it launches forth to luxuri- 
ate in its refinements on the sea. 
Time was when the officers of our 
packet and transient ships were con- 
sidered gentlemen ; whenthe fact that 
aman walked the deck abaft the mast, 
was enough to assure an inquirer that 
he was the embodiment of all that is 
chivalric, noble, brave, and humane. 
We say humane, because bravery and 
humanity are concomitants always. To 
seea brave man cruel would be as great 
an anomaly as to see a coward humane. 
For brutes are always cowards, and 
cowards are always—where they have 
the power—brates. What better evi- 
dence that a man lacks true bravery, 
than that he triumphs over weakness 
and exults in his ability to inflict tor- 
ture? And what better evidence of 
a man’s brayery than that he scorns 
to take advantage of the weakness of 
his adversary. We do not say that 
‘all cruel men, who when opportunity 
offers gratify their thirst for blood, are 
afraid of danger. For there is in 
some mena propensity, or passion if 
you please, to dare danger like that 
exhibited by the bull-dog or the tiger 
that has lapped blood. Yet this is not 
a rational courage, is not bravery. It 
bears the same relation to bravery 
that the counterfeit bears to the law- 
ful issue ;it is a recklessness of danger 
that forgets itself in the scenes of 
blood, but shrinks from itself when 
the contest is characterized by quiet 
assurance, calm self-reliance, and firm- 
ness of purpose, and the forces are 
equally balanced. The man who is 
calm, rational, collected and brave, 
“when danger is impending and death 
is imminent, is one who is fitted either 
to command or obey. Such were the 
officers of our mercantile marine less 
than a quarter of a century ago. Some 
such have we now. We fear, how- 
ever that they form the exception rath- 
~er than the rule. Ifthe statement 
were confined to a certain class of yes- 
sels we could name, we should feel 
safe in affirming it to be true. 
Weare compelled to admit the fact, 
within the last few years made pain- 
fully evident, that the sea is invested 


} and shade. 
; mark !} now walking the quarter-deck 


with terrors, such as the old blue jack- 
et of the Dibdin type, with his queue 
and quid, his wide pants and long- 
quartered pumps, never dreamed of. 
We read of horrors, of eruelties, and 
barbarities committed at sea, by men 


who are 
“ dressed in a litle brief authority,” 


;} that throw the old sailor myth of a 


“bully Ship,” which he deseribes as 
“dying on one side, flogging on the 
other, and cutting throats amid- 
ships”—entirely into the back ground 
We have men (save the 


who seem to gloat over human suffer- 
ing, and who, in the refinements of 
their cruelty have out-Heroded Herod. 
Punic faith and Punic cruelty are re- 
yived in those men. They learn how 
much torture humanity ean endure 
without yielding up its breath, in or- 
der to know the extreme povint to 
which their eruelties may be carried 
without subjecting themselves to the 
unpleasant sensation of wearing 3 
necklace of twelve-thread stuff, the 
hemp which is already in some in- 


Stances sown and grown, hackled and 


spun. 

We find, too, that such men are 
not always successful in their experi- 
ments, do not always so graduate 
their tortures as to save their necks. 
"Tis but a few days ago that the news 
reached us that the captain and chief 
and second mates of the ship “Martha 
& Jane,” of Sunderland are under sen- 
tence of death for brutally ill-treating 
a seaman until he died, concerning 
which the NV. Y. Daily Tribune holds 
the following language : 

“We have had of late oceasion to 
comment with no little severity upon 
cases of horrible cruelty oceuring on 
board American ships. These cases, 
however, are not confined to Ameri- 
can ships; they occur, more or less, 
on board the ships of all nations.— 
The arbitrary power necessarily in- 
trusted to masters of ships is too 
great a temptation for certain weak 
and evil minds to resist, while this 
temptation is aggravated by the hopes 
of escape, not merely from the sup- 
pression of evidence, but from the 
favor of juries. A case recently tried 
at Liverpool, in which the master and 
two mates of the ship “Martha & 
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Jane,” of Sunderland, were found 
guilty of murder, (for which they 
haye been sentenced to death,) in 
killing Andrew Rose, a seaman, by 
continued ill-treatment and_ hostile 
usage, affords an example which we 
hope will not be lost upon American 


juries, should they ever be allowed. 


the opportunity of passing upon some 


of these horrid cases-of the torture * 


and murder of seamen, so many of 
which we have of late had occasion to 
record. The details of this trial are 
perfectly horrid.” 

He was beaten and abused; a dog 
had been trained to bite him; he was 
headed up in a cask and rolled about 
the deck for amusement, and finally 
hung till he was black in the face, and 
frothed at the mouth. His persecu- 
tors cut him down, hoping to prolong 
the torture. But in this they reckon- 
ed without their hest. God sets a 
limit to men’s iniquity. There is a 
point beyond which their sagacity 
fails, and they are snared in the work 
of their own hands. <A few days 
since a man was picked up by a ferry- 
boat in the harbor of New-York, hay- 
ing, as he stated, jumped over-board 
from aship bound to Liverpool, to save 
his life. Im this case the work of 
blood commenced before the vessel 
was clear of the river, almost within 
the hearing of the owners. The ves- 
sel, however, went out to sea before 


the complaint could be made, and for 
the once the brute will escape, unless 
he should meet his deserts, like the. 
officers of the John L. Bogart and 
others, on the other side. With this 
state of things patent to the world, 


are we not right in asking. “ Where 
are we drifting?” Is not the ques- 
tion a pertinent one? Is it nota 


matter of interest to all who grieve 
over the woes of suffering humanity 
that these disgraceful proceedings be 
stopped? that human life be as sacred 
at sea as on shore, and that men be 
freed as well from the cowardly bru- 
tality of a quarter-deck tyrant, as from 
the attack of the garroter and the 
assassin ; from the brass knuckles and 
iron belaying pins, the heaver and the 
hand-spike, as from the slung shot, 
the bowie-knife, and the revolver? 
Let philanthropists answer the ques- 
tion. It shall be ours to chronicle 
the crime and to point out the crimi-- 
nal, and to show at some future time 
that there is a fearful complicity in 
these crimes, maintained by men on 
the shore, who would not care to be 
accused at an earthly tribunal, as ac- 
cessories either before or after the 
fact. And yet these are the men who 
are intensely interested in the welfare 
of our mercantile marine, and who 
ought to be able to answer the ques- 
tion proposed above, viz. “Where are 
we drifting 2” 


THE CABIN BOY. 


The solution of the enigma by G. T. 

Foster, in our last number is 
“CuristopHER CoLUMBUS.” 

Enigmas have been received from 
S.C. B; W.C. B, and S. B. W. We 
can not publish any which have not 
the answers both to the whole and to 
each particular sent with them. 

Our young correspondents frequent- 
ly say, “ please excuse all mistakes in 
penmanship,” or “spelling,” and the 
like. Now this is wrong. They ought 


not to suffer themselves to make mis- 
takes. Such excuses may possibly be 
allowed where men write under a 
great pressure of business, and in ur- 
gent haste, but never otherwise. For 
the young to write “magizine” and 
ask us to “ except” of an article for it, 
and then request to be excused, is to 
do themselves great injustice. No 
one ought to send a letter either for 
the press or to an individua) without 
being sure it is correct,—penmanship, 
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punctuation, spelling and every thing 
else. It is just as easy to form habits 
~ of correctness as any other; and once 
formed they are invaluable through 
life. 

.  ACHILD’S IDEA OF THE SOUL 

A philosopher once asked a little 
girl if she had a soul. She looked up 
into his face with an air of astonish- 
ment and offended dignity, and re- 
plied: 

“fo be-sure I have.” 

“ What makes you think you 
have ?” 

“Because I have,” she promptly 
replied. 

“But how do you know you have 
a soul?” 

“ Because I do know,” she answer- 
ed again. 

It was a child’s reason; but the 
lee ee could hardly have given a 

etter. 

“Well, then,” said he, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration, “if you know 
you have a soul, can you tell me what 
your soul is 2?” 

“ Why,” said she, “I am six years 
old, and don’t you suppose that I 
know what my soul is ?” 

“Perhaps you do. If youwill tell 
me, I shall find out whether you do 
or not.” 

“Then you think I don’t know,” 
she replied; “but I do. It’s my 
think.” 

“Your think !”” said the philosopher, 
astonished in his turn; “who told 
you so?” 

“ Nobody. Ishould be ashamed if 
I did not know that without being 
told.” 

The philosopher had puzzled his 
brain a great deal about the soul, but 
he could not have given a better defi- 
nition of it in so few words. 

e 
A BAD MARK 

“ve got a boy for you, sir.’, 

“@lad of it; who is he?” asked 
the master-workman of a large estab- 
ishment. 

The man told the boy’s name, and 
where he lived. 

“Don’t want him, said the master- 
workman, “he has got a bad mark.” 

“ A bad mark sir! what ?” 


“T meet him every day with a ci- 
gar in his mouth. I don’t want smo- 
kers.” 


“ Well, mariner, which tooth do you 
want extracted? Is it a molar or in- 
cisor ?” 

Jack (short and sharp), ‘It is the 
upper tier, on the larboard side. Bear 
a hand, you swab; for it is nipping 
my jaw like a bloody lobster.” 


A young lady inquired ofa sailor 
why aship was always called a she ? 
“ Because,” replied Jack‘ “ the rigging 
costs a thunderin’ sight more than the 
hull. ” 


e 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL SAILOR BOY. 

Not many years ago a large mer- 
chant-ship was sailing from the West 
Indies to one of the ports of Scotland. 
On board the ship were many wicked 
men who daily profaned the name of 
the God, whose wonders they had 
seen in the deep and whose voice they 


had often heard in storms and tem- 


pests. There was also among them a 
boy who had been connected for some 
years with a sabbath school. He never 
took the name of God in vain, and dai- 
ly read his Bible and prayed. The 
sailors in derision called him pious 
Jack. During the voyage a sailor who 
was very wicked and profane was tak- 
en sick.» As he laid in his berth his 
fever increased until it became evi- 
dent, that he must die. None in the 
ship manifested any interest in him, 
because of his extremely bad charac- 
ter. As the poor sick sailor, laid in 
his berth with none to care for him; 
“ Pious Jack” became his religious 
teacher. He daily read to him from 
the Bible, and directed him to Christ, 
as the only Saviour of man. He pray- 
ed with him, and taught him to pray 
for himself. The sick sailor grew 
sicker untill it became evident that he 
must die. His little teacher grew anx- 
ious that he should become a Chris- 
tian, before he died, and he prayed 
more and more earnestly for him. 
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One day he toid him he must pray 
for himself, or he would lose his soul, 
and taking hold of the sick sailor’s 
hands he raised them up in the atti- 
tude of prayer. But the sick man’s 
mind continued dark, and for a time 
he found no peace. He looked back 
upon his life and forward into eternity 
with feelings of sadness. He felt that 
he was unfit to die, and knew that 
very soon he must finish the voyage of 
life. His faithful teacher continued to 
talk to him of Christ as the Saviour 
of all—eyen the vilest—who would 
come unto him. He prayed too that 
Christ would reveal himself to the 
sick sailor. At length the prayer was 
heard and the wicked man found 
peace in believing. His burden fell 
off and all was joy in his soul. “It is 
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calm now,” he exclaimed, “all calm.’ 
“Who has given me this peace 2?” “It 
is Christ,” said his little teacher.— 
“Christ our peace. He has made 
peace for us.” 

But though the sick sailor had found 
a remedy for the disease which was 
preying upon his soul, his body conti- 
nued to grow weaker. Ina few days 
he died, calmly committing all to the 
Saviour, whom he had found precious 
to his soul. He was then committed 
to a watery grave, and as his body 
dropped into the ocean, to remain un- 
til “the sea shall give up its dead,” 
all on board felt that it was a solemn 
thing to die, and the pious sailor boy 
was no more derided for praying and 
reading his Bible. S. W. H. 

[To be continued. 


MISCELLANY. 


WILLIAM C. REDFIELD. 

We extract the following from an 
address of Prof. D. Olmsted of Yale 
College before the American Scienti- 
fic Association, on the life and charac- 
ter of the late William C. Redfield 
Esq., the first President of that Asso- 
ciation, and well known for his great 
services to the practical navigator as 
an investigator of the law of storms. 

Mr. Redfield was a self educated 
man, who in connection with the cares 
of business found time to investigate 
some of the most difficult subjects of 
science, and attain a very comprehen- 
sive knowledge of all. He was besides, 
a gentleman and a christian. His 
death which occurred in this city some 
ten months since, was eminently peace- 
ful, as that of a good man departing to 
his rest. 


On the 3d of Sept., 1821, there oc- 
curred in the eastern part of Connec- 


ticut, one of the most violent storms 
ever known there, and long remem- 
bered as the “ great September gale.” 
Shortly after this, Mr. Redfield being 
on a journey to the western part of | 
Massachusetts, happened to travel over 
a region covered by marks of the ray- 
ages of the recent storm. He was ac- 
companied by his eldest son, then a 
young lad, who well remembers these 
early observations of his father; and 
the inferences he drew from them. 
At Middletown, the place of Mr. Red- 
field’s residence, the gale commenced 
from the southeast, prostrating the 
trees towards the northwest; but on 
reaching the northwest part of Con- 
necticut, and the neighboring parts of 
Massachusetts, he was surprised to 
find that there the trees lay with 
their heads in the opposite direction, 
or towards the southeast. He was 
still more surprised to find, that at the 
very time when the wind was blowing 
with such violence from the southeast 
at Middletown a northwest wind was 
blowing with equal violence ata point 
less than seventy miles distant from 
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that place. On tracing further the 
course and direction of prostrated ob- 
jects, and comparing the time when 
the storm reached different places, the 
idea flashed upon his mind that the 
storm was a progressive whirlwind. A 
conviction thus forced upon his mind 
after a full survey of the facts, was not 
likely to lose its grasp. Amid all his 
cares, it clung to him, and was che- 
rished with enthusiasm usual to the 
student of nature, who is conscious of 
haying become the honored medium 
of anew revelation of her mysteries. 
Nothing however could have been fur- 
ther from his mind, than the thought 
that the full development of that 
idea, would one day place him among 
the distinguished philosophers of his 
time. 
eats eal: eee | my 
Although he had never lost sight of 
the theory of storms, yet the multifa- 
rious business concerns which engros- 
sed the greater part of his time for a 
number of years afterwards, prevent- 
ed his bringing it distinctly before the 
public until the year 1831. I chanced 
at that period to meet him for a time 
on board asteam boat on the way 
from New York to New Haven. A 
stranger accosted me, and modestly 
asked leave to make a few inquiries 
respecting some observations I had re- 
cently published in the American 
Journal of Science on the subject of 
hailstorms. I was soon made sensible 
that the humble inquirer was himself 
a proficient in meteorology. In the 
course of the conversation he incident- 
ally brought out his theory of the laws 
of our Atlantic gales, at the same time 
stating the leading facts on which his 
conclusions were founded. This doc- 
trine was quite new to me, but it im- 
presses me so favorably, that I urged 
im to communicate it to the world in 
the American Journal of Science. He 
manifested much diffidence at appear- 
ing as an author before the scientific 
world, professing only to be a practi- 
cal man little versed in scientific dis- 
cussions, and unaccustomed to write 
forthe press. At length, however, he 
said he would commit his thoughts to 
paper, and send them to me, on condi- 
tion that I would revise the manu- 
script and superintend the press. Ac- 
cordingly, I soon received the first of 


a long series of articles on the Laws of 
Storms, and hastened to procure its 

insertion in the Journal of Science.— 
Some few of the statements made in- 
this earliest development of his theory, 

he afterwards found reason for modi- 

fying; but the great features of that 

theory appear there in bold relief, 
Three years afterwards he published 

in the 25th volume of the same Jour- 

nal, an elaborate article on the Hurri- 

canes of the West Indies, in the course 

of which, he gives a full synopsis of 
the leading points of his doctrine as 

matured by a more extended analysis 

of the phenomena of storms, than he 

had made when he published his first 

Essay. 

Possibly some of those whom I have 
the pleasure to address, may not have 
fully acquainted themselves with Red- 
field’s Theory of Storms, and would 
desire to be informed of the leading 
principles. I understand this theory 
to be substantially as follows : 

That all violent gales, are great 
whirlwinds, in which the wind blows in 
circuits around an axis either vertical 
or inclined; that the winds do not 
move in horizontal circles, as the usual 
form of his diagrams would seem to 
indicate, but rather in spirals towards 
the axis—a descending spiral move- 
ment externally, and ascending inter- 
nally. 

That the direction of revolution is 
always uniform, being from right to 
left, or against the sun, on the north 
side of the equator, and from left to 
right, or with the sun, on the south 
side. 

That the velocity of rotation increases 
from the margin towards the center’ 
of the storm. 

That the whole body of air sub-' 
jected to this spiral rotation, is, at the 
same time, moving forward in a path, 
at a variable rate, but always with a 
velocity much less than its velocity of 
rotation, being at the minimum, hither- 
to observed as low as four miles, and 
at the maximum forty-three miles, 
but more commonly about thirty miles 
per hour, while the motion of rotation 
may not be less than from one hun- 
dred to three hundred miles per 
hour, 

That in storms of a particular re- 
gion, as the gales of the Atlantic, or 
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the typhoons of the China seas, great 
uniformity ecisis ta regard to the path 
pursued, those of the Atlantic for ex- 
ample, usually issuing from the equa- 
torial regions eastward of the West 
India Islands, pursuing at first, a course 
towards the nerthwest as far as the 
latitude of 30°, and then gradually 
wheeling te the northeast ard follew- 
ing 2 path nearly parallei te the 
American coast, te the east ef New- 
foundland, until they are lost in mid- 
ocean, the entire path when delireat- 


ed resembling a parabelic curve whose | 


apex is near the latitude of 30°. - 

That their dimensions are sometimes 
very great, being net less than 1,000 
miles in diameter while their path 
over the ecean can semetimes be trac- 
ed 3,000 miles. 

That the barometer, at any given 
place, falls with increasing rapidity 
as the certer ef the whirlwind ap- 
proaches, but rises at a cerresponding 
rate after the center has passed by; 
and finally, ; 

That the phenomena are more uni- 
form in large than in small sterms, 
and mere uniform on the ecean than 
on the land. 

These laws, Mr. Redfield claims, as 
so many facts independently of all 


hypothesis; as facts deduced from the | 


most rigereus induction, which will 
ever held true, whatever views may 
be entertained respecting their erigin 
er causes of sterms. 

The method adepted by the author of 
this theery, in all his enquiries,—the 
methed that first led him to the dis- 


covery of the whirlwind character of | 


storms, and afterwards fully confirm. 


ed the dectrine,—was first to collect | 


and ther to collate as many records as 
possible of vessels that had been 


caught in the storm, ir various parts | 


of the ocean. The most laborious and 
profound investigation of this nature 
of which he has left us an example, is 


in the case of the Cuba hurricane of | 


October, 1844. First, he examined 
all accessible marine reports of vessels 
that had arrived in port after encoun- 
tering the sterm; sccendly he inspect- 


ed the leg-books of all such vessels, 


as far as was practicable, and carefully 


transcribed their records; and third- | 


ly, by an extended correspendence, 
be obtained a great number ef writ- 


ten statements from shipmasters, who, 
of all men would be the most accu- 
rate, and vigilant observers. The 
different independent accounts obtain- 
ed from these various sources, amount- 
ed to no less than one hundred and 
sixty-four, all of which were reduced 


' to the form of tables, containing the 


latitude and lengitude of these ves- 
sels at the time of cbservation; the 
exact date and duration of the gale; 
the successive directions of the storm- 
wind; the state of the barometer; 
and finally, every additional particular 
that was deemed of the least impor- 
tance in determining the peculiar 
characteristics of the storm. With 
these data before him, he spread out 
a marine chart, and having noted on it 
the position of each vessel and place 
with the direction and force of the 
wind, the plot itself proclaimed to the 
eye the whirlwind character of the 
storm; and the comparison of dates 
and corresponding courses of the 
wind, and respective states of the 
baremeter showed the dimensions 
of the sterm, its rotary progressive 
velocities, its duration at any given 
place, and its various degrees of vio- 
lence at different distances from the 
center. In the character of the re- 
searches before us, conducted as they 
were, not in the shades of philesophie 
retirement and learned leisure, but in 
hours redeemed from the pressing avo- 
cations of an cnerous and responsible 
business, or borrowed frem the season 
allotted to sleep, we trace qualities 
of mind that belong only to the true 
philosopher. 

The benevolent and practical mind 
of Redfield had no sooner established 
the law of storms, than it commenced 
the inguiry, “what rules may be de- 
rived from it to promote the safety of 
the immense amount of human life, 
and of property that are afloat on the 
ocean and exposed continually to the 
dangers of shipwreck ?” In this, imita- 
ting our Franklin, whe as soon as he 
had discovered the identity of light- 
ning with the electricity of our ma-’ 
chines, hastened to the inquiry—how 
may we so apply our knowledge of the 
laws of electricity as to disarm the 
thunderbolt of its terrors ? We might 
pursue the comparison, and say, that 
as every building saved from the raya- 
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ges of lightning by the conducting rod, 
is a token both of the sagacity and the 
benevolence of Franklin, so every ves- 
sel saved from the horrors of ship- 
wreck by rules derived from these 
laws of storms, is a witness to the sa- 
gacity and benevolence of Redfield. 
Other writers on the laws of stofms, 
especially Reid and Piddington, have 
lent important aid in establishing rules 
for navigators, until it is now easy for 
the mariner by the direction in which 
the gale strikes his ship, to determine 
his position in the storm, and the course 
he must steer in order to escape its 
fury. Nor are testimonies wanting of 
the successful application of these 
rules. The most accomplished naviga- 
tors, (we might instance particularly 
Commodores Rogers and Perry, and 
Commodore Glynn, of the U.S. Navy,) 
have testified, that within their know- 
ledge, and in some cases within their 
own observation, many ships have 
owed their deliverance from the perils 
of shipwreck, to a faithful observance 
of the rules derived from Redfield’s 
Theory of Storms. In no department, 
perhaps, of the studies of nature, have 
mankind been more surprised to find 
things governed by fixed laws, than in 
the case of the winds. It is now ren- 
dered in the highest degree probable, 
that every breeze that blows is a part 
of some great system of serial circula- 
tion, and helps to fulfil some grand de- 
sign. ‘Inconstant as the winds,” has 
long been a fayorite expression, to de- 
note the absence of all uniformity or 
approach to fixed rules: but the re- 
searches of the meteorologists of our 
times force on us the conclusion, that 
the winds, even in the violent forms 
of hurricanes and tornadoes, are go- 
yerned by laws hardly less determin- 
ate than those which control the move- 
ments of the planets. 


WHO 1S THE FANATIC 2 


“There is no use in talking fanati- 
cis. to me,” said an old sailor the 


othe lay, after I had been speaking 
to hi on religious matters. “ My 
creed 3 plain and reasonable. I be- 


lieve! God, but not in Christ ; and 
that i; a man does the best he can, it 
wills, be right with him at last.” 

“? is this the only condition of 
salya .on which you believe in 2” 


“Yes, this is plain and reasonable, 
and it is enough.” 

“How many times have you used 
profane language since I have been 
talking with you ?” 

“ Well, several times. I know it is 
wrong as well as you do, and I mean 
to leave it off.” 

“ Can you leave it off after indulging 
the habit somany years ?” 

“ Certainly I could, if I should try.” 

“Ts this the only sin you haye ever 
committed 2” 

“Why, no; I am not. one of that 
kind, that pretends to be perfect. 1 
know I get careless, and sin a good 
many times, just as everybody dees.” 

“ Might you not have avoided many 
of those other sins by more care and 
effort ?” 

“ Yes, I suppose I might.” 

“Do you expect to go to heaven ?” 

“ Yes, sir; I believe everybody will 
go to heaven, that tries to live well 
and does the best he can.” 

“That may be true; but you have 
just said you have not done the best 
you could, and implied that no one 
does. So you have cut yourself and 
all the rest of us off from heaven on 
the only consideration of salvation 
which you allow. Now, as there is no 
use in talking fanaticism to me, will 
you as an honest man tell me what we 
are all going todo? I want a plain, 
reasonable, and satisfactory answer.” 

After an awkward pause, he replied, 
“Well, I have not thought much on 
that point.” 

“ What! Do you come to me reject- 
ing my religion, and offering one 
which you call so much more reason- 
able, and on which you are willing to 
risk your eternal salvation, without 
having bestowed thought enough upon 
it to bring you to a conclusion to 
which every school-boy would come 
after a moment’s candid reflection ? 
The fact is, your fanaticism has com- 
pletely run away with you. You 
have been holding on to a hope that 
all will somehow come out right with 
you, without the least shadow of a 
foundation. Nor have you ever taken 
the trouble to look for any. Yourre-. 
ligion is terribly defective in every- 
thing which would make it applicable 
to the wants of creatures like us. It 
might do for perfect beings, but you 
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have cut out from it that very part 
that can give it any worth to sinful 
men. You have shut Christ out of it, 
and what is there left for us? You 
have denied a place in it for mercy to 
a repenting sinner through the merits 
of the Redeemer; and you cannot 
point me to a single ray of hope be- 
sides. Nov, like an honest man, give 
up a religion that has failed you so 
soon; lest by clinging to it with fana- 
tical zeal, you find it failing you in a 
more trying hour; and look for one 
that will light you through, as well as 
give you a little glimmer at the start- 
ing point.” 


=> 


* WHEN OUR SHIP CDMES IN.” 


BY C. F. ORNE, 


A little child dwelt by the flowing sea, 

And her home was the home of poverty. 

She ran with bare feet o’er the golden sands, 
And gathered shells with her small brown hands, 


Gay strangers came in rich robes dight, 

But the little maiden shunned their sight : 
And shaking her curls o’er her blushing face, 
Sped away like a fawn that flies the chase. 


When the strangers were gone, said the mother 
mild, 

“What was it dismayed thee, my darling child ?”? 

‘**O, mother! my feet were bare and brown, 

I had no bonnet, and then—this gown!?? 


She held up the skirt of her faded frock, 

Sadly rent by the jagged rock, 

And she said with a deep and a long drawn sigh, 
“ Will I have such dresses as they by-and-by y? 


Her mother smiled with a grave, sweet grace, 

As she smoothed the curls from the half-grieved 
face, 

And said, ‘* When our ship comes in from sea, 

You shall have garments and all things free.”’ 


“ When our ship comes in!’’ said the little one, 
And away to the highest rock she run, 

And watched till night-shadows dimmed the shore, 
For the freighted ship and the treasured store. 


Long and often she watched in vain, _ 

No ship for her sailed over the main. 

How many watchers in life there be 

For the ship that never comes over the sea ! 
[Cambridge Chronicle. 
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MEMORY. 


A passenger who escaped from the 
wreck of the Central America, relates 
a most suggestive incident as follows. 
Let the wicked know that no trans- 
gression of theirs can be jinally forgot- 
ten. Every offense against God will 
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revive from apparent oblivion, and 
dwell forever in the mind, to embitter | 
and darken it. ‘a 
“JT guess I had been about four 
hours in the water, and had floated . 
away from the rest, when the waves 
ceased to make any noise, and I heard 
my mother say, “ Johnny, did you eat 
sister’s grapes ?” I had not thought 
of it for twenty years at least. It had 
gone clear out of my mind. I had a- 
sister that died of consumption more 


than thirty years ago, and when she. 


was sick, I was a boy of eleven or so; 
a neighbor had sent her some early | 
hot-house grapes: well, those grapes 
were left in a room where I was, and 
I devoured them all. Mother came to . 
me after I had gone to bed, when she | 
couldn’t find the fruit for sister to. 
moisten her mouth with in the night, 
and said, ‘ Johnny, did you eat sister’s | 
grapes?’ I did not add to the mean- 
ness of my conduct by telling a lie. [ 
owned up, and my mother went away . 
in tears, but without flogging me. It . 
occasioned me a qualm of conscience 
for many a year after; but, I said, for 
twenty years at least, I had not 
thought of it, till, when I was floating 
about, benumbed with cold, I heard it 
as plain as ever I heard her voice in 
my life—I heard mother say, ‘ John- 
ny, did you eat sister’s grapes ?’ ” 

Well did Byron write, speaking of 
the resurrection of conscience : | 

‘Bach fainter trace that memory holds, 
So darkly of departed years, 


In one broad glance the soul beholds, 
And all that was at once appears.’* 


2: 


Tur Rain Sone.—Here is a deli- 
cious little rain song, as musical as the 
rain itself. We know not who wrote 
it, but is it not beautiful? 


“ Millions of massive rain-drops 
Have fallen all around ; 
They have danced on the house-tops, 
They’ve hidden in the ground. 
They were liquid-like musicians, 
With anything for keys ; 
Beating tunes upon the windows, 
Keeping time upon the trees.” 


It is computed that the ee 
of the new Collins steamer Adri 


iatic 
to the owners, including the loss of 
the present season’s business, is not 
far from two million dollars. 


ae 
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NEW-VORK, DECEMBER, 1857. 


FOREIGN CHAPLAINCIES, 

Hone Kone. Mr. Beecher writes 
us, Aug. 9, that the local committee 
engaged in providing a Bethel at that 
port, had decided to make it a floating 


one, contrary to his preferences. Much ; 


however may be accomplished even by 
this. One thousand dollars are called 
for from the merchants and other 
friends in America, to aid in its com- 
pletion. He hoped to be able to oc- 
cupy it by the Ist of October. He 
says :-— 

“ We are in the midst of a very un- 
pleasant state of things. The blockade 
just established, cuts off our last re- 
sort for provisions, and famine prices 
are likely to be still more increased. 

“We are also just now threatened 
with intestine disturbances, and ere 
long, may have our hands full to keep 
our heads. All India seems ina blaze 
of war, and the troops which were re- 
lied on to settle Canton disturbances, 
are all required for the destruction of 
the revolted native troops. The next 
six months will, I doubt not, be preg- 
nant with more important changes, 
than any equal time since you or I 
were born.” 

Mr. B. alludes to the trial recently 
had in one of the Courts of that place 
of the officers of the American ship, 
John Wade, for brutality towards the 
men. 

“JT was present at portions of the 
trial, and heard enough to make my 
blood curdle. The verdict gave great 
dissatisfaction The captain and mate 

ought to have been transported, and 
the three transported ones hung. Of 
what possible use is it to preach half a 
dozen Sabbaths to sailors who are to 
be exposed as many months to such 
brutality 2? The captain and mate es- 
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caped by a technicality of the law, no 
actual violence having been committed 
by them while in the harbor, although 
they were as prominent as any in bru- 
tality during the whole voyage. Our 
ships are getting a very undesirable 
reputation, and our sailors are about 
what might be expected from this 
training. We have need of Job’s pa- 
tience, and more than Abraham’s 
faith.” 

San Francisco. Mr. Rowell, chap- 
lain at Aspinwall, has recently made a 
trip to San Francisco, for the benefit 
of his health, which had become much 
impaired by his labors and the climate 
at the Isthmus. He writes to urge 
the Board to immediate action in the 
appointment of a chaplain at that very 
important place. 

“Mr. Davis (the former preacher, ) 
offers to secure the chapel free from 
debt, to anybody who will take it and 
carry out the object he had in view in 
erecting it, viz.: to furnish preaching 
to sailors. Just your business. Now 
the danger is, that some one will step 
in and turn the affair to the advantage 
of some denomination, and not of the 
sailor, and this is the great reason 
why prompt action is so needful on 
your part. <A little delay, and the 
opportunity will be past.” 

“Mr. Willey thinks that the churches 
here would give one half of the sum 
needed for the support of a chaplain ; 
and that merchants, steamboat compa- 
nies, &c., would add something more, 
if the right man were in the work, so 


‘that even at first the burden on you 


would not be great.” 

Vavparaiso. Mr. Trumbull writes, 
Sept. 3, soliciting aid for the support 
of a sailor’s colporteur in that port. 
One is now temporarily sustained by 
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the Protestant Church of which Mr. 
T. is pastor, but they will need help 
in order to his continuance. This work 
is very much needed at that port; but 
what can be done under the present 
state of the finances of this Society ? 

Marsrrites. Mr. Mayers is labor- 
ing very assiduously to secure the 
erection of an English Church in Mar- 
seilles. Its estimated cost is £2,000, 
for which appeals are made to the 
christian public in England. His efforts 
are highly commended by the Bishop 
of Gibraltar, who sent him a donation 
of £50. 

ee ES RS 
NEW YORK PORT SOCIETY. 

It-gives us great pleasure to record 
the energy with which this veteran 
sister institution is prosecuting its 
work in behalf of seamen in this port, 
and the evidences of the divine bless- 
ing resting upon it. 

The Mariner’s Church, corner of 
Catharine and Madison Streets, which 
is supported by this Society, is in a 
prosperous condition. Although re- 
gular public worship had been main- 
tained by them more than thirty years, 
yet a distinct church was not organiz- 
ed until March, 1856. It numbered at 
that time 60 members. Since then, 
the influences of the Divine Spirit 
have been almost continually enjoyed. 
Many sailors, notwithstanding the de- 
gradation and all the unfavorable in- 
fluences to which, as a class they are 
exposed, have been hopefully convert- 
ed, raising the present membership of 
the church to over 200, the greater 
part of whom united on profession of 
their faith. 

The pastor, Rey. C. J. Jonss, is la- 
boring here with great assiduity. 
From his last Quarterly Report (which 
is too long to print entire,) we extract 
the following :— 

“During the entire summer the 


meetings haye been remarkably well 
attended, the Lecture and Friday eve- 
ning prayer meeting, averaging an au- 
dience of seventy persons. What is 
more, scarcely a week has gone by 
without some rejoicing over new-born 
souls. We have reason to believe, 
that during these two months, more 
than twenty souls have found peace in 
believing through the instrumentality 
of this church; and many have gone 
to sea pricked in their heart, and say- 
ing as they left us, “ Pray for us.”— 
Some of these have written, saying, 
that they have found the Lord. 

No better evidence of the Lord’s 
presence can be afforded us than that 
in the three summer months of July, 
August, and September, thirty nine 
persons were admitted to membership 
in this chnrch, thirty-five of these on 
a profession of their faith.**** 

One hundred and fifty-five seamen 
have during this period called on me, 
at my office. With seventy of these 
I have had private religious conversa- 
tion, and have given suitable tracts 
and books. With 34 I have bowed in 
prayer. I have given away 11 Bibles 
in English, 16 English Testaments, 2 
Portuguese, 2 French, 2 German, and 
1 Spanish,—in all 23. Also 7 “ Con- 
vict Ship,” 9 “ God Speaking by facts,” 
19 “Sailor’s Companion,” 5 “ Cabin 
Boy’s Locker,” 2 “ Anxious Inquirer,” 
and 1 “ Baxter’s Call.” 

Several serious persons have been 
to me for counsel and advice, some of 
whom have since united with the 
church, and some are yet at sea.” 

Rey. Ora Hexianp is supported 
jointly by the Port Society, and the 
Am. S. F. Society. He is laboring ve- 
ry efficiently for the Norwegian and 
Danish seamen frequenting this port. 

Mr. Joseru H. Garpner has recent- 
ly been employed by the Port Society 
to labor in behalf of the colored sea- 
men. In his first monthly report he 
says, 

“My time has been principally tak- 
en up in visiting their boarding houses. 
On my first call I have stated the ob- 
ject of my visit, the fact of my being 
employed by the Port Society to la- 
bor among them, and the desire of the 
Society coupled with my own desire 
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as their messenger to do them good. 
Lhave entered into religious conver- 
sation with them, and have urged up- 
on the careless and indifferent the ne- 
cessity of at once beginning to feel 
that the religion revealed in the Bible 
is alone able ‘to make them truly hap- 
py in this world and in that which is 
tocome. . : 

My reception has been in general 
respectful and sometimes cordial. I 
have several times found them ‘play- 
ing cards, when after stating to them 
the importance of making a better use 
of their time, I have proposed that if 
they would put away their cards, I 
would reada chapter of the Bible and 
pray with them. In four or five in- 
stances they acceded to my request, 
and at one time there were about fif- 
teen present including the landlord. 
I have prayed with them at other 
times as [ had opportunity and have 
induced a few to go to the Mariner’s 
Church on the Sabbath and during 
the week. Some of them prefer to 
sit under preaching by a minister of 
their own color, and some I have not 
yet been able to persuade to go to 
church any where. 

I have found three fourths of them 
entirely destitute of the word of God, 
and supplied such with the New Tes- 
tament (mostly by gift) in the English, 
Spanish, French, and Portuguese lan- 
guages. I have also supplied them 
with tracts and other good reading 
matter,” 


Mr. G. has established a weekly 
prayer meeting for colored sailors 
which he hopes to continue among 
the yarious boarding houses to which 
they resort. Incidentally also he vis- 
its other seamen on similar labors as 
he may have opportunity. 

Mr, L. P. Hussarp who has labor- 
ed in this field nearly a quarter of a 
century is still active in his missionary 


Sem labors. 


Mr. Eri Trorr is employed as a 
missionary among the families in con- 
nection with the Sabbath School. 

There are thus four laborers devo- 
ting their whole time to seamen under 
the Port Society, besides Mr. Helland 
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the joint missionary to the Scandina- 
vians. In addition to these an effi- 
cient corps of young men are in the 
habit of going out into the high ways 
and hedges and constraining men, by 
kind persuasion to come into the house 
of worship. 

The Chinese sailors and others in 
this port attend aservice in the Read- 
ing Room on Sabbath morning, when 
Rev. Dr. McCartee preaches in Chi- 
nese. 

We rejoice in all these labors for 
seamen by this Society. Amid all 
that is vile and destructive of souls 
in such a city as this, it is pleasant 
to know that this oldest Society for 
seamen in America still keeps on its 
way, and is waxing “stronger and 
stronger.” May the blessing of God 
richly attend its efforts. 


e 
CO-OPERATION. 

It is gratifying to be able to state 
that arrangements are now completed 
which will, as we trust give greater 
unity and efficiency to the Seamen’s 
cause in this country. Agreements 
have been made with several of the 
principal local societies operating in 
behalf of seamen, by which, in addi- 
tion to their own proper work, they 
may also aid the American 8. F. Soc’y 
in the maintenance of its foreign oper- 
ations. With the Boston S. F. Soc. 
such agreement has been in force for 
some time past. Recently the Penn- 
sylvania 8. F, Soc. and the Am. Bethel 
Society have come into similar rela- 
tions, and the Western Seamen’s Fr’d 
Sociey have taken some incipient steps 
looking in the same direction. 

By this arrangement the Cor. Sec- 
retaries of these several Societies will 
act as District Secretaries of the Am. 
Seamen’s Friend Society, and the in- 
terests of the whole cause are to be 
represented and advocated on our en- 
tire Home field. The Sattor’s Ma- 
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GAZINE is to be the common organ of 
all, and serve as a medium of commu- 
nication among the friends of seamen 
in various parts of our country. In 
this way without adding anything to 
the expenses of the Societies, it is 
hoped that they may all be invigora- 
ted, and the work committed to them 
by Divine Providence may be more 
effectively carried forward. 

The names and addresses of the 
Secretaries of these Societies are as 
follows : 

Boston Seamen’s Friend Society. 
Rev. S. W. HANKS, Lowell. 

Pennsylaania Seamen’s Friend Society, 
Rey. GEO. HUGHES, Bible House, 
Philadelphia. 
American Bethel Society, 
Rey. TIMOTHY STILLMAN, Dun- 

kirk, N. Y. 

Western Seamen’s Friend Society. 
Rey. R. H. LEONARD, Cleveland, O. 
Rey. P. BOUGHTON, Sandusky City, 

Ohio, Financial Secretary. 

Besides these Rey. ALExanDER Mc 
Guasuan has been appointed District 
Secretary of the Am. 8. F. Soc. for the 
South. 


© 
HARD TIMES. 

It will scarcely be news to any of 
our readers, that the A. S. F. Society 
in common with its sister institutions, 
is suffering from the effects of the 
searcity of money. Our collections 
haye largely fallen off, and we are un- 
voidably running into debt. If this 
state of things long continues, the in- 
evitable consequence must be the re- 
calling of some of our chaplains, and 
the curtailment of our already very in- 
adequate work for the half million of 
American seamen who are almost des- 
titute of the means of grace. 

We hope our friends who care for 
the needy will remember this cause. 
In times of ordinary prosperity Chris- 
tians can give to the work of Christ 
and not feel it. 


They have now a | 


still greater privilege—to give and feel 
il 

Rey. Grorcre Hueurs, of Trenton, 
New-Jersey, has been appointed by 
Bishop Scott Corresponding Secretary 
of the “ Pennsylvania Seamen’s Friend 
Society.” The appointment is an ex- 
cellent one. Mr. Hughes will put life 
and energy into his office. His post- 
office address will be “ Pennsylvania 
Seamen’s Friend Society,~corner of 
Seventh and Walnut-streets, Philadel- 
phia. ”—Adv. and Journal. 

Commerce oF New Yor«.—The 
number of vessels entered at this port 
from foreign ports during the quarter, 
September 30th, was 978; 654 were 
Americans, only 324 foreign, the ton- 
nage of the former was 874,500 only, 
the latter 140,953. The number of 
seamen on all these vessels was 17,016. 
The total number of vessels cleared 
for foreign ports during the same pe- 
riod was 431 American, and 332 for- 
eign; the tonnage of the former was 
262,546, and the latter 154,901. The 
number of seamen in these vessels 
was 14,631. 

Tue Coorir Sure Waverty. A 
letter from Manila, dated August 2d, 
states that the case of the ship Wa- 
verly, of Boston, has been before the 
highest judicial tribunal there. The 
crew of the ship have been acquitted 
by the court, and are now at liberty. 
Three of the number have died during 
their long confinement, the others are 
well. Ths acting captain of the ship 
at the time of the terrible tragedy, 
Mr. French, is sentenced to six years 
of penal servitude in Spain, and the 
acting mate, to the same punishment 
for four years. a 

A first class gold medal has been ; 
conferred on Captain W. Power, of 
the American schooner Howard, for 
rendering assistance to the French 
merchant vessel La Jeune Amis, which 
went ashore some time ago on the 
small island of Pinel. ; 


drowned, twelve men 
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Mr. James Hunnewell, of Char- 
lestown, Mass., has contributed $1000 
toward the Oahu College, Sandwich 
Islands. 


The total number of vessels lost on 
the Bahama Banks during the last 
year was 53, as follows: 12 ships, 4 
barks, 23 brigs, and 14 schooners.— 
The yalue of property lost, including 
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vessels and cargo, amounts to nearly 
three million dollars. 

The clipper ship Dreadnought sailed 
from New York recently for Liver- 
pool, with 340 returning emigrants— 
the largest number of persons ever ta- 
ken from this country to Europe in a 
sailing vessel. The “hard times” are 
causing thousands of emigrants to re- | 
turn to the old country. 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 


Disasters for the Month. 


Propeller Republic, of the N. Y. & HE. R. 
R. line, burnt at Sandusky, Lake Erie. 

Propeller Reindeer, running between 
Chicago and Montreal, went to pieces on 
Point au Sable, all hands but two lost. 

SHIPS. 

Harkaway, from Charleston to Liver- 
pool, burnt at sea—all hands saved. Va- 
lue $105,000. 

Catherine, from Cardiff to N. York, run 
into and sunk. Value $30,000. 

Nabob, from Horg Kong to Shanghai, 
ashore on Prata Shoal. Value $60,000. 

A. B. Kimball, from Sunderland (Eng.) 
to New York, wrecked. Value $35,000. 

Kossuth, (British,) from New York to 
New Orleans, wrecked on the Florida 
Coast. Value $50,000. 

Forest State, from Portland to Havana, 
wrecked on the Moselle Shoal. Value 
$39,000. 

BARKS. t 

John Swasey, from Africa to Salem, 
ashore at Nantucket. Value $16,000. 

v- arodi, from Providence to Zanzibar, 

ore on Black Island. Value of vessel 

u, 8,000. 

» Warden, from Newport (Eng.) to Cuba, 
hore near Down End, totally lost. Se- 
en of her crew, drowned. Value 
$40,000. 

' Prince George, from Mobile to Fal- 
mouth, (Hng.,) abandoned at sea, water- 
logged. The master, cook, and a boy 
' saved. Value 

~ $14,000. 

Pointer, Webster, from Newport (Eng.) 
to Havana, ashore on the Coloradas—to- 
tal wreck, officers and crew saved. Value 
$30,000. 

Leo, Ekerman, from Cadiz to Havana, 
wrecked at Marina Bay—oflicers and 
crew saved. Value $30,000. 


BRIGS. 

Jerome Knight, Perkins, from Wilming- 
ton, N. C., to Marseilles, fallen in with at 
sea in a sinking condition. The captain, 
wife, and two children, also the mate and 
five seamen taken off, and brought to New 
York. Value $14,000. 

Giulia, (Sicilian,) from N. York to Ca- 
diz, capsized. One boy lost, all the rest 
saved. Value $12,000. 

SCHOONERS. 

Eugenia, from Baltimore to Jamaica, 
abandoned at sea. Captain and crew 
saved. Value $7,000. 

Alice, from Galveston to Brazos River, 
ashore near Galveston. Value $3,000. 

Magnolia, from Brazos River to Luis. 
Island, ran ashore. Value $3,500. 

Abram Brown, Barton, from to 
Fredericksburgh, Va., totally wrecked— 
all hands saved. Value $1,600. 

Quickstep, (Fishing,) totally lost in Red 
Bay, Newfoundland. Crew saved. Va- 
lue $4,500. 

Jane Ingraham, from Rockland to City 
Point, lost on the Sand Shoals—crew 
saved. Value $6,000. 

Chalcedony of Cherryfield, Me., aban- 
doned at sea. Value $3,000. 

Henrietta Maria, from Boston round 
Cape Cod, sunk by collision with Steamer 
Niagara. Value of vessel and cargo $8,500. 

Horatio, (Fishing,) sunk at sea. Cap- 
tain and crew saved. Value $800. 

C. I’, A. Cole, from Baltimore to New 
Bedford, lost on the Sand Shoal. Value 
$5,500. 

John Harris, from Philadelphia to Bos- 
ton, sprung a leak and abandoned. Va- 
lue $4,000. 

Fawn, Leary, from Baltimore to Cape 
Palmas, sprung a leak and bilged at 
Cape P. Value $10,000. 

Nymph, Leck, from Brazos River to 
Galveston, capsized in a gale. Value 
$3,500. 
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Melbourne, Norris, (British,) from Nova 
Scotia to New York, struck near Cape 
Canso, drifted off and sunk—all hands 
saved. Value $4,000. 

Orrellano of Beverly, (Fishing,) found- 
ered off Halifax—crew saved. Value 
$1,800. 

SUMMARY. 
Propellers, 2, Aggregate value, 50,000 
“ec 


Ships, .-. 6, «319,000 
Barks, rage 6; x 148,000 
Brigs,. < -s 32; a uw 26,000 
Schooners, 15, s . 66,700 

31, $609,700 


DEATHS OF SEAMEN, 


The mate and one seaman of schooner 
Black Squall, from Alexandria to New 
York, lost overboard. 


CuHartestown, N.H. Nov. 9th, 1857. 
Rey. anp Dear Sir: 
Will you give the following obituary 
notice a place in the Sailor’s Magazine. 
““At sea, Oct. 10ih, on his passage 
from Charleston, 8. C. to Providence, R. 
I, Capt. Esexezer C. Crockett, of Cam- 
den, Maine, aged 28 years.. Capt C. was 
the youngest of eight children, and the 
first of the eight called to enter upon the 
untried scenes of the eternal world. He 
has left a wife and one child, an aged fa- 
ther, brothers, sisters, and friends to 
mourn his departure. May his decease 
be sanctified to the spiritual and everlast- 
ing benefit of all surviving friends. The 
sea shall give up its dead. 
Yours, &c. 
JouN G. Witson. 


NOTICES TO MARINERS. 

Brock Isztanp Licut-Housr, RHopEe 
Istanp.—A new light house and keeper’s 
dwelling have been erected on the ex- 
treme north point of Block Island, to re- 
place the double light which was situated 
about 14 mile south from the new light- 
house. 

The tower and keeper’s house are built 
of brick, in connection, and both are 
white. 

The house is of two stories. The tow- 
er is 14 feet square. Lis base is 10 feet 
above high water, and the light is 5014 
feet above the base, or 601g feet above 
high water. ; 

The temporary light exhibited during 
the erection of the new buildings will be 
discsntinued on the 28th igstant, from 
which date a single light will be shown 
from the new tower. This light will be 
jixed, of the natural color. The illumi- 
nating apparatus will be a 4th order lens 

_of the system of Fresnel, illuminating 
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the entire horizon; but in the are in- 
cluded between the bearings, (going 
round by the south,) E. 35° §., to S, 25° 
W. (true) it will be hidden by the island. 
It should be visible from the deck of a 
vessel 15 feet above the water, in ordina- 
ry states of the atmosphere, a distance of 
13 nautical miles. 

Luoyy’s Harsor, Beacon Lieaut.— 
Huntineton Bay, Lone Isuanp Sounp.— 
On the evening of 15th day of November, 
1857, a fiwed light of the 5th order cata- 
dioptric of the system of Fresnel, illu- 
minating an are of 350° of the horizon, 
will be exhibited for the first time, and 
every night thereafter, from sunset to 
sunrise, in the tower recently erected on 
the southeast point of Lloyd’s Neck, and 
north side of Huntington or Lloyd’s har- 
bor, in Long Island sound. 

The tower is 34 feet high, built of 
brick, and the light will have an eleva- 
tion of 48 feet above the mean level of 
the sound. 

The keeper’s dwelling, which is attach3 
ed to the tower, is painted white. 

The approximate position of this light 
is—-Latitude 40° 54’ 48” N., Longitude 
T32 25745)" W 

Cnuariuston Licut-Hovusre.— During the 
renovation of Charleston light-house the 
present revolving light will be put out 
and a fourth order fired lens light substi- 
tuted on the evening of November 20, 
(inst.,) 1857, and continued thereafter 
until January 1, 1858, when the new sec- 
ond order fixed Fresnel light will be ex- 
hibited for the first time and simultane- 
ously with the exhibition of the revoly- 
ing light at Cape Roman. This tempo- 
rary fourth order fixed lens light will be 
placed upon a scaffold outside of the 
southeast face of the light-house tower, 
at the height of ninety (90) feet above 
the sea, which may be seen over 17 miles 
from the deck of a vessel 15 feet above 
the water. 

Licut- Houses on Fioripa Reer.— Dry 
Bank Licut-Hovse.--The new light-house 
near Coffin’s Patches, off Dry Bank, on 
Florida Reef, is now approaching comple- 
tion, and a light will be exhibited there- 
from, on or about the 15th of March next 
(1858.) This structure is on Sombrero 
Shoal, near Sombrero Key. It isan open 
frame work of iron, built on iron piles. 
The ro>t of the keeper’s dwelling is 47 
feet above the water. 
the dwelling, and within the frame work, 
a cylinder 7 feet in diameter rises to the 
height of 82 feet. This is surmounted 
by the watch room and lantern, 12 feet in 
diameter, and 25 feet high. ‘The whole 
structure will be 154 feet high, and will 
be painted red. 


From the top of & 
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The illuminating apparatus, will be 
dioptric, of the first order of Fresnel, 
showing a fixed white light, and illumi- 
nating the entire horizon. 

The focal plane will be 141 feet above 
the mean sea level, and the light should 
be seen under ordinary circumstances, 
from the deck of a vessel 15 feet above 
the water, a distance of 19 nautical 
miles. } 

The position of the light as deduced 
by the Coast Survey is—Latitude 24° 
37/ 36’ north. Longitude 818 06’ 43” 
west of Greenwich. 

Simultaneously with the first exhibi- 
tion of the light off Dry Bank, Carys- 
fort reef light, which is now fixed, wil 
be changed to a revolving light of the 
first order of Fresnel, showing a bright 
flash once in every 30 seconds. 

Mariners are particularly cautioned 
not to mistake one of these lights for the 
other after the exhibition of the new 
light and the change of the Carysfort 
light from a flzed to a revolving light. 

The height of the focal plane at Carys- 
fort Reef light-house is 106 feet above 
the mean level of the sea, and should be 
visible under ordinary circumstances of 
the atmosphere, from the deck of a vessel 


15 feet above the water, about 18 nauti-. 


cal miles. 

The approximate position is-—Latitude 
25° 13’ 15// north. Longitude 80° 12/ 
44// west of Greenwich. 

Due public notice will be given in ad- 
vance of the exact time of the proposed 
changes. 
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RECEIPTS. 
From Oct. Ist to Noy. Ist, 1857. 
Members for life by the payment of $20, 


‘Miss Nancy Y. Porter, by Seam. 
Fr’d Soc., Lyme, N. H., (bal- 


i ance, ) 9 00 
. Rev. J. C. Houghton, by Con. Ch., 
Chelsea, Vt., 20 41 
_ Nathaniel White, by Lawrence St. 

Ch., Lawrence, Mass., 25 18 


Dexter Rockwood, Ashland, Mass., 
(3d payment,) 5 00 
Rey. W. H. Wilcox, by Bethesda 


Ch., Reading, Mass., 20 00 
' Rey. Sylvester Hine, by Cong. 
Ch., Groton, Ct., (in full,) 12 48 


dames Knox Barlow, Downard, 
Iowa, by Wm. Bradley, Newark, 


ni 20 00 
Zophar B. Dodd, by Pres. Ch., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 24 44 
Chabrier Peloubet, Do. Do. 24 44 
Mrs. Allen McLane, Panama; N. 
G., by Rey. J. Rowell, 20 00 
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Donations. 


Cong. Ch., Mount Sinai, N. Y., 31 00 

Central Pres. Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 74 43 

Contribution Box, Steam Ship 
Adriatic, New-York, 

Allen St., Pres. Ch., N. Y., 

Rev. Wm. Aikin, North Sparta, 


16 53 
62 00 


INFAYS, 1 00 
Second Pres. Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 116 22 
A Friend to the Sailor, Jasper, 


ir ee 1 00 
Chas. Junell, Boarder at Sailor’s 

Home, N. Y., 65 00 
Ref, Dutch Ch., Saugerties,N. Y., 17 83 
Seventh Pres. Ch., New-York, 39 50 
Central Cong. Ch., Bangor, Me., 33 50 
Sabbath School, Cong. Ch., Ban- 

gor, Me., 55 43 
First Cong. Ch., Manchester, N. 

HH: 2 00 
Cong. Ch., Charlestown, N. H., 7 00 


Meth. Epis. Ch., Georgia, Vt., 4 00 
Cong. Ch., Hast Poultney, Vt., 8.00 
First Cong. Ch., Montpelier, Vt., 
(addition.) 2 00 
Rev. J. Bradford, Sheffield, Mass, 5 00 
Faculty and Students, Amherst 


College, Mass., 21 35 
J. L. Riel, Leverett, Mass., 1 00 
Cong.Ch., Ashland, 13 00 
A Friend, x ef 1 00 
Cong. Ch., Bedford, “ 32 00 
Ladies S. F. Soe., First Cong, Ch., 

Ashburnham, Mass., 13 00 
Cong. Ch., Hollister, Mass., 40 00 
Cong. Ch., Bellerica, ae 10 00 
John St.Ch., Lowell, “ 63 73 
Mr. Abbott, x 2 2 00 
North Reading, s 2 79 


South Cong. Ch., New Haven, Ct., 22 00 
Cong. Ch., West Meriden, Ct., 
A Friend in Litchfield Co., Ct., 
Mrs. Lorana Whitall, New Ca- 
naan, Ct., 2 00 
Cong. Ch., Central Village, Ct., 5. 67 
Cong. Ch., Fair Haven, Ct., 23. 35 
E. B. Hilbard, Manchester, Ct., 1.00 
Pres. Ch., West Bloomfield, N. J., 1: 
First Cong. Ch., Newark, cs 
Cong. Ch., Paterson, sf 5 51 
Miss Jane Faries, Philadelphia, 


Pa., 
A. F, Stoddard, Esq., Glasgow, 
Scotland, 
Legacies. 


Jane K. Welsh, late of North- 
ampton, Mass., J. Tappan and 


L. Strong Executors, 50 00 


$1,136 23 
Less, amount received in mistake from 
N. Hadley, acknowledged in Aung., $41.. 
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